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“Spring  has  sprung  ...”  if  even  for  only  one  day.  And  that  day  last  week  was  long  enough  for  many  campus  sweethearts  to  take  advantage  of. 
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Your  mission,  Mr.  Witbeck,  a 


“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  cases  where  coaches  were  lined  up  four-deep  to  see  a  particular  kid,”  remarked  Coach 
La  Veil  Edwards. 


By  DAVE  CLEMENS 

SELL  THE  mountains  to  the 
climbers— sell  the  slopes  to  the 
skier-sell  the  education  to  the 
intellects-sell  the  playing  fields 
and  gyms  to  the  pure  jock-sell 
placement  to  the  ambitious-sell 
the  Church  to  the  member  and 
the  a.tmosphere  to  the 
non- .  .  .  it’s  all  part  of  the  BYU 
athletic  recruiter’s  job. 

Time?  A  BYU  coach  may  spend 
50  per  cent  of  his  off-season  time 
wooing  the  high  school 
“blue-chippers”  from  Utah, 
California,  the  rest  of  the  West 
and  even  places  like  Dallas  and 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Money?  Five  to  10  per  cent  of 
his  budget  may  go  to  the  search, 
?ccording  to  LaVell  Edwards, 
head  football  coach. 

THE  SEARCH  for  the 
‘blue-chip”  athletes,  the  ones 
who  may  have  as  many  as  200 
schools  after  them,  begins  for  a 
:oach  “the  minute  the  season 
"nds,”  in  the  words  of  Pete 
Witbeck,  BYU  assistant  athletic 
director  and  veteran  of  more  than 
1 5  years  in  the  recruiting  wars. 

It’s  a  highly  competitive  game, 
this  recruiting. 

“It’s  our  lifeblood,”  says 
Witbeck. 

And  so  is  it  the  lifeblood  for  the 
rest  of  the  college  world. 

“I’ve  had  a  lot  of  cases  where 


“It’s  our  lifeblood,” 
says  Witbeck. 

I've  been  at  a  junior  college  or  a 
high  school  where  coaches  were 
lined  up  four-deep  to  see  a 
particular  kid,”  remarks  Edwards. 

“I  was  leaving  a  kid’s  house  one 
r  ght  and  bumped  into  a  Utah 
coach  coming  in,”  he  adds. 

So  competitive  is  this  “most 
dangerous  game,”  that  Cougar 
basketball  coaches  begin 
recruiting  even  before  the  season 
ends. 

“ONE  DIFFERENCE  about 
basketball,”  notes  Head  Coach 
Glenn  Potter,  “is  that  you  only 
have  a  short  time  to  recruit  after 
your  season’s  over  and  before  the 
national  letter  of  intent  comes  out 
on  April  4.  (The  national  letter  of 
intent  is  an  NCAA  device  to  allow 
recruits  to  declare  which 
university  they  wish  to  attend  and 


to  allow  the  schools  to  have  a 
binding  agreement  that  cannot  be 
violated  by  other  schools. 
Athletes  may  sign  the  letter,  and 
indeed  are  pressured  to  do  so,  on 
or  after  April  4.) 

“This  short  period  from  the  end 
of  the  season  to  April  4  makes  it 
necessary  for  you  to  get  out 
during  the  playing  season,” 
explains  Potter.  Thus  he  goes  to 
Colorado  in  February  and  makes 
further  trips  to  California  during 
the  season. 

Potter  and  his  staff  will  go 
farther  than  that  during  the  year. 

“I  went  to  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California  before  the  season 
started,”  reports  Potter,  adding 
that  assistant  coaches  Bob 
Frederick,  Courtney  Leishman 
and  graduate  assistant  Tom  Baack 
had  also  gone  to  California  since 
October. 

Baack,  an  ex-Indiana  All-Stater 
and  the  highest  scorer  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  has  traveled  to  his  high 
school  and  college  stomping 
grounds  in  the  search.  Frederick 
has  made  a  New  Mexico  junket 
during  the  campaign. 

FOOTBALL  coach  LaVell 
Edwards  is  currently  in  the  throes 
of  what  Athletic  Director  Stan 
Watts  calls  “the  worst  part  of 
coaching  on  the  college  level.” 

A  sample  of  Edwards’  January 
schedule  shows  him  in  Minnesota 
and  Chicago  one  week,  in  Tucson 
for  an  evening  banquet  and 
recruiting,  in  California  two  nights 
later  talking  with  potential  junior 
college  transfers,  ‘  and  back  to 
Provo  for  a  Saturday  visit  of  two 
more  junior  college  players  to 
campus. 

The  next  week  shows  local 
recruiting  on  the  bill;  the 
following  week  sees  Edwards  in 
Dallas,  Baton  Rouge  and  Panama 
City  looking  at  prospects.  The 
week  after  that  will  feature  a  visit 
to  Northern  California. 

SO  WHAT  about  the  players, 
the  objects  of  this  frantic  search 
that  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tide 
from  season  to  season  but  never 
stops?  Where  are  they  from  and 
what  do  they  think  of  the  quest 
of  which  they  are  the  object? 

“1  still  think  your  bread  and 
butter  comes  from  Utah.  The  last 
few  years  we’ve  beaten  Utah  to 
the  blue-chippers  in  Saif 


Lake-Dick  Nemelka,  Doug 
Howard,  Steve  Kramer,  Grig 
Clawson,  Doug  Richards,  Belmont 
Anderson,  Greg  Snow,”  says 
Witbeck. 

“I’d  be  disappointed  if  local 
high  school  players  didn’t  come 
here,”  adds  Potter. 

There  are  also  the  Californians, 
the  boys  from  Washington,  the 
Arizonans,  and  even  the 


“He  liked  our 
honesty. . 

Sarkalahtis  from  Finland  and  the 
Cosies  from  Yugoslavia. 

Their  reactions  to  BYU 
advances  vary  widely.  For 
example,  Belmont  Anderson  “was 
easy  to  recruit.  He  was  raised  part 
of  his  life  in  Provo  and  his  father 
and  mother  are  BYU  grads,” 
according  to  Witbeck. 

John  Fairchild,  BYU’s 
All-American  center  in  1964  and 
1965,  was  not  LDS. 


SINCE  HE  was  non-LDS,  a  lot 
of  schools  threw  this  up  against 
us,  that  if  he  wasn’t  Mormon  he 
wouldn’t  play-  that  we  were 
parochial,  that  we’d  make  him  get 
up  at  6  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  go  to 
Priesthood,  that  we’d  send  him  on 
a  mission,”  recalls  Witbeck. 

“They  even  told  him  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  a  job 
when  he  graduated  from  BYU, 
that  we  weren’t  accredited,”  he 
adds.  Witbeck  had  to  go  to  the 
state  placement ^ureau  to  dig  up 
statistics  on  the  placement  of 
BYU  graduates  on  order  to 
counteract  what  other  recruiters 
had  told  Fairchild. 

“He  was  very  hesitant  and  had  a 
lot  of  questions.” 

But  in  the  end,  the  6-7  dandy 
signed  with  BYU.  Why? 

“He  liked  our  honesty-the  fact 
we  didn’t  knock  other 
schools-and  our  great  basketball 
tradition,”  says  Witbeck. 

Fairchild  came,  all  right,  but 
what  about  the  ones  that  got 
away? 

“WE  DO  a  lot  of  recruiting  on 
the  coast  — there  are  so  many 
schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
that  the  L.A.  universities  can’t 
take  them  all  in.  But  when  an 
outstanding  player  is  sought  after 
by  UCLA  or  USC,  we’re  going  to 


have  a  tough  time,”  notes  Potter. 

Cases  in  point  are  legion. 

Super-frosh  Ralph  Drollinger  of 
San  Diego  a  seven-footer,  shone  in 
Cougar  coaches’  eyes  last  year. 

“We  spent  a  lot  to  time  with 
him.  We  saw  him  three  or  four, 
times  at  his  home  and  called  him 
at  least  once  a  week.  We  had  him 
come  visit  the  campus,  too,” 
relates  Potter. 

Drollinger  is  “a  mountain  man” 
according  to  Witbeck.  With  a 
father  who  makes  mountain  packs 
for  a  living,  the  young  mountain 
climber  was  drawn  by  Utah’s 
Wasatch. 

BUT  FINALLY  the  lure  of 
UCLA  and  the  blandishments  of 
Fellow  San  Diegan  Bill  Walton 
pulled  Drollinger  to  the  nest  of 
John  Wooden,  like  so  many 
California  roundballers  before 
him.  Drollinger  is  already  touted 
as  the  next  Walton. 

Remember  Lynn  Shackleford? 
Remember  the  handsome  kid 
who,  in  the  Alcindor  years  at 
UCLA,  would  sit  in  the  corner 
waiting  for  the  pass  that  would 
allow  him  to  launch  his  infallible 
left-handed  20-footer  from  the 
baseline?  He  was  another 
almost-Cougar. 

“Shack’s  folks  said  it  was  99  per 
cent  sure  he’d  go  to  UCLA  but 
after  over  100  inquiries,  he 
limited  his  choice  to  UCLA  and 
BYU.  As  soon  as  his  season  was 
over,  we  arranged  for  him  to  come 
to  BYU— and  he  was  so  impressed 
by  our  facilities,  our  basketball, 
that  he  was  in  a  quandary.” 

“The  final  day  before  time  to 
sign  the  letter  of  intent,”  recounts 
Witbeck,  “he  was  in  tears  and 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

BUT  THAT  night  came  a  call 
from  Los  Angeles.  Shackleford’s 
father  announced,  “If  BYU  were 
in  Los  Angeles,  Lynn’d  have 
signed  with -you.”  Shackleford 
wanted  his  father  to  be  able  to  see 
him  play. 

“But  if  it’s  any  consolation,” 
said  the  senior  Shackleford, 
“Lynn  signed  with  John  Wooden, 
but  my  wife’s  in  love  with  you.” 

Such  are  the  vagaries  of  chasing 
the  big  kid,  the  tough  kid  the  fast 
kid  in  the  United  States.  What 
about  the  others-the  Finns, 
Cosic,  the  big  Slav? 

BYU  OWES  its  fine  Finns,  its 
Moni  Sarkalahti,  its  Veikko 
Vainio,  its  Kaari-even  Kresimir 
Cosic,  indirectly-to  a  popcorn 
salesman. 

Bob  Peterson  of  Salt  Lake’s 
South  High  was  never  a  great 
basketball  player  of  the  Cougars. 
But  after  his  LDS  mission  to 
Finland,  Peterson  decided  to 


return  to  the  land  where  he  had 
lived  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

After  marrying  a  Finnish  girl 
and  starting  his  popcorn  business, 
Ampop,  the  basketball-conscious 
Peterson  became  the  coach  of  the 
Finnish  national  team.  Thus  was 
established  the  pipeline  that 
enabled  BYU’s  big  Finns  to  come 
halfway  around  the  world  to  the 
little  Utah  Valley. 

When  Vainio  and  Sarkalahti 
went  back  to  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1968  to  compete  on 
an  European  All-Star  team, 
coaches  Watts  and  Witbeck 
warned  them  to  look  out  for 
talent  for  BYU.  The  two  Finns 
roomed  near  a  big  Yugoslavian 


Athletics  improved 
“100  per  cent” 

named  Kresimir  Cosic,  who  liked 
highspeed  basketball. 

AFTER  COSIC  had  completed 
a  fine  Olympics  performance  later 
in  the  summer  in  Mexico  City, 
high-speed  coach  Watts  wrote  him 
a  letter  to  keep  things  going. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1969, 
Cougar  Yugoslav  tennis  player 
Sima  Nicolic  had  his  brother  fly 
down  from  Belgrade  to  young 
Cosic’s  home  in  Zadar  to  seal  the 
interest  of  the  super-Slav  in  BYU. 

Cosic  soon  decided  to  come  to 
BYU,  and  the  perfect  opportunity 
presented  itself  when  the 
Yugoslav  national  team  went  on 
an  European  tour.  The  big  center 
left  the  team  in  Naples,  Italy  (“So 
as  not  to  stir  up  trouble,”  says 
Witbeck.)  He  flew  to  the  U.S. 

Sima  Nicolic  and  Witbeck  met 
him  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  airport 
at  4  a.m.  to  complete  the  saga. 

A  MORE  common  story  is  that 
of  boys  like  Steve  Bozeman,  Steve 
Kipp  and  Greg  Hodgeson. 

These  three  came  to  campus 
recently  as  guests  of  the  BYU 
football  program,  financed,  as  are 
all  campus  visits  by  athletes,  by 
the  Cougar  Club. 

“All  money  raised  by  the 
Cougar  Club  is  earmarked  for 
these  visits,”  says  Athletic 
Director  Stan  Watts.  A  WAC  rule 
dictates  that  money  for  campus 
visits  must  be  raised  outside  of  the 
school  proper.  Cougar  Club 
members  pay  $100  per  year, 
receive  preferred  seating  at  games, 
parking  privileges  and  plaques. 
They  finance  a  program  that  has 
caused  BYU  athletics  to  improve 
“100  per  cent  in  caliber”  since  the 
program  began,  according  to 
Watts. 

Bozeman,  Kipp  and  Hodgeson 
have  all  been  beneficiaries  of 
airplane,  trips  to  campus,  a  luxury 
unthinkable  before  Cougar  Club. 


Stan  Watts,  athletic  director,  calls  recruiting  “the  worst  part  of 
coaching  on  the  college  level”. 


It 
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should  you  accept  it... 


‘  uAthletes  lucky  enough  to  visit 
H  (BYU  before  1962  had  to  do  so  in 
;cars  of  willing  alumni. 

lit  WHEN  HIGH  school  or  junior 
M  icoHege  athletes  arrive  on  campus 
ut  (for  the  48-hours  allowed  by  the 
it  JNCAA,  they  begin  their  tour  in 
k  Ithe  football  office.  They  go  from 
Ithere  to  their  major  department  in 
Hi'  (tow  of  one  of  the  coaches, 
it  This  is  what  happened  to  Kipp, 
us ;  a  running  back  from  Mesa  JC  in 

i,  /Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  to  Bozeman  and 
:i  IHodgeson,  high  school  linemen 
op  ifrom  Lousiana  and  Tucson ;  Ariz., 
t5  (respectively. 

ij.  J.D.  Helm,  backfield  coach, 
rj  (took  charge  of  the  three  visitors, 

;  i  all  P.E.  majors,  this  time, 
i  With  all  the  polish  of  a 
i  long-time  salesman,  Helm 
iij  explained  Smith  Fieldhouse 
i ;  facilities  from  wrestling  room  to 
JWest  Annex  will  soon  be  carpeted 
eji  in  Astroturf  or  Tartan,  the 
tij  :  extensive  intramural  program,  the 
Ifhclubs  from  scuba  diving  to 
id  1 1  mountain  climbing.  When  one  of 
the  recruits  asks  about  the  tennis 
team  as  the  group  enters  the 
n r  Indoor  Courts,  Helm  seized  the 
fly  opportunity  to  talk  not  only 
8s 1 1  about  the  tennis  team,  but  BYU’s 
;,t  top-ten-finishing  golf  and  track  as 
U,  >  well. 

lo  The  trip  continued  through  the 
fly  Fieldhouse  and  the  Richards  PE 
•e  E  Building,  winding  through  weight 
oj  rooms,  over  handball  courts  and 
a  a  above  bajketball  courts.  They 
$0  "didn’t  even  miss  the  rat 
iv!  laboratories  of  the  RPE. 

Bozeman  was  unenchanted  by 
%  t  the  rat  lab.  “What  a  smell!  I’ll  stay 
oit  :  out  here.” 

LATER  IN  the  day,  the  three 
\  were  shown  around  campus  by 
f'f oot ball  players.  The  high 
i  $  schoolers  went  in  company  of  a 
^  f  frosh  player,  and  Kipp,  the  JC 
■I  ;  prospect,  with  Bill  August,  the 

j,  (Cat  quarterback  who  also 
ci  t  transferred  from  a  JC. 

In  the  afternoon,  it  was  off  to 
.4  I  the  basketball  game,  where 
ti.  1  halftime  sees  the  recruits,  along 


“You  feel  a  lot 
of  pressure” 
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with  others  on  campus  that  day, 
promenaded  on  court  on  the  arm 
of  a  beautiful  girl.  Even  the  local 
cagers,  the  kids  from  Provo  and 
Orem,  get  this  treatment,  because 
their  names  are  Jay  Cheesman  and 
Gifford  Nielsen,  and  they’re  6-9 
and  6-5,  good  shooters  and  tough 
rebounders. 

The  out-of-state  prospects  may 
see  a  movie  that  night  before  they 
head  to  a  local  motel  bed.  But 
BYU  may  not  spend  more  than 
$10  dollars  per  day  on  their 
entertainment.  So  the  evening 
won’t  be  lavish. 


Coach  Helm  sums  up  BYU’s  recruiting  appeal  by  referring  to 
one  recruit  who  “liked  our  honesty— the  fact  that  we  didn’t 
knock  other  schools— and  our  great  basketball  tradition”. 


much  as  a  joke,”  says  Brian 
Ambrozich,  basketball  forward. 

“When  you  start  getting  letters 
addressed  to  you,  you  take  them 
seriously,”  he  adds. 

“You  feel  a  lot  of  pressure,” 
notes  Belmont  Anderson. 

‘‘Poor  kids  get  30-35  schools 
after  ‘em  and  start  going  in 
circles,”  chuckles  Stan  Watts. 

“SOME  KIDS  try  to  milk  the 
schools  for  all  they’re  worth  on 
the  trips,”  comments  Ambrozich, 
“but  I  didn’t  feel  like  I  wanted  to 
spend  every  weekend  away  from 
home  and  my  girl  friend.” 

“I  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
go  on  recruiting  trips  because  I 
was  running  track,”  relates  Doug 
Richards. 

“Basically  I  wanted  to  stay  in 
state,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  take 
the  out-of-state  schools  for  a  ride; 
but  some  of  them  were  really 
bugging  me’,  ”  recalls  Belmont 
Anderson.  ‘‘They  said  ‘come 
anyway,  even  if  you’re  not 
interested.’  So  I  did.” 


BUT  THE  BASIC  impression  of 
the  BYU  sell  was  one  of  honesty. 

“BYU  recruiting  was  pretty 
much  on  the  level,”  remarks 
Anderson.  “Other  schools  try  to 
spice  it  up.” 

“Most  everything  Witbeck  told 
me  was  how  it  was- 1  felt  he  was 
honest,”  says  Ambrozich. 

“Utah  told  me  BYU  would  be 
out  of  the  WAC  in  a  couple  of 
years  what  with  the  racial 
problems  and  all,  but  BYU 


recruiters  never  did  tear  down  the 


“Other  schools 
spice  it  up” 


other  schools,”  comments 
Richards. 

Witbeck  puts  it  this  way: 

“YOU  HAVE  to  be  honest  all 
the  time.  You  cannot  sell  your 
program  at  the  expense  of  another 
school.  And  the  worst  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  tell  a  young  man  he’ll 
have  it  easy  at  your  institution,  or 
promise  him  a  starting  berth.” 

“I  see  recruiting  as  similar  to 
the  missionary  program— first  you 
find,  then  you  teach,  then  you 
fellowship  once  the  boy  is 
here-so  he’ll  send  his  friends.” 


CLOVE  SMUGGLERS 

MOMBASA  Kenya  (AP)  - 
Reports  say  authorities  on  the 
Tanzanian  island  of  Zanzibar  have 
been  arresting  people  for 
smuggling  cloves  into  Kenya. 
Zanzibar  is  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  cloves  and  the 
penalty  for  smuggling  them  out  is 
death. 

PROVIDES  LIVE  PRAYER 

CALGARY,  Alberta  (AP)  - 
Calgarians  who  phone  a 
dial-a-prayer  service  don’t  end  up 
with  a  recording.  A  secretary 
answers  the  telephone,  asks  the 
caller  about  the  problem  and 
offers  to  help.  If  the  caller  asks 
for  a  prayer,  the  call  is  put 
through  to  a  minister. 


Umbtrge 


“IN  ADDITION  to  the  $10 
I ■  !  NCAA  limit,  we  have  a  policy  of 
•  I  c  doing  no  entertainment 
id  off-campus  we  can’t  do  on,”  says 
J  1  Helm. 

Sunday  will  see  the  three  on  a 
j  i  quick  dorm  visit,  and  then  on 
their  way  back  to  Louisiana  and 
h  Arizona. 

Present.  Cougar  ballplayers  have 
(experienced  the  same 
treatment -the  attention,  the 
letters  from  the  coaching  staff, 
f  the  free  trip  to  campus— heady 
J  i  stuff  for  a  kid  17  or  18.  How  did 
>i  they  react? 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
2,000  letters  may  hit  you  from 
various  schools-they’re  form 
letters  and  you  treat  them  pretty 
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■  TYPEWRITERS 

■ 

Student  Prices  —  Rental  Applies 

■ 

*  IBM  *  Adler 

Rental 

■ 

|  *  Royal  *  SCM 

XY  A  ,  1 

$5.00 

■ 

■ 

/  /  Typewriter 

■ 

oLtOlAci  6  Company 

■ 

U  324  West  Center  Provo 

/MAGIC 

/MEXICO 

April  21  -  May  1 
$399  from  Los  Angeles 


Tour  Magic  Mexico. 

Spend  ten  adventure-filled 
days  among  the  relics  of  past 
civilizations —  crumbling  monuments, 
ancient  tunnels,  magnificent  pyramids. 

.  Experience  the  flavor  of  old  Mexico,  the 
atmosphere  of  Acapulco,  the  sacred 
significance  of  the  land  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 


Join  directors  Ernest 
Wilkins  and  Richard  Cowan  for 
a  special  preview  of  Magic  Mexico 
on  Wednesday,  February  21,  from  7:30 
to  9:00  p.m.  in  room  290 
Jesse  Knight  Building. 


Free  delivery  to 
Provo  &  Orem 
area! 


BUY  NOW!  Don't  miss  these 
low  low  prices. 


Reg.  $12.95  value:  Model  1900  B  Cool  Mist 


VAPOR  HUMIDIFIER .  Now  $6.95 


Reg.  $2.29  value:  Reusable  Pitcher 

LAVORIS  MOUTHWASH  Now  $1.19 

250  mgs. 

VITAMIN  C  TABLETS 

....  Now  69c 

Reg.  $3.50  value 

AYDS  for  Diet 

Now  $2.19 

Reg.  $5.95  value 

GERITOL  IRON  TABLETS 

Now  $3.89 

Reg.  $2.25  value 

BARNES  HIND 

Wetting 

Solution 

Now  $1.19 

Reg.  $1.98  value 

SOMINEX 

Sleeping 

Tablets 

Now  $1.34 

Reg.  $2.22  value:  4  oz. 

TRIAMINIC  Expectorant 

Now  $1.19 
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Europe  on  a 
Shoestring 


Cross  country  skiing 

It's  all 


in  the  stride 


May  20  -  June  1  $575 
Join  director  Russell  Booth  on  a  two- 
week  vagabond  adventure  designed  for  the 
half-empty  pocketbook.  Only  $575  covers  it 
all —  round-trip  jet  transportation,  room  and 
board,  sightseeing,  the  works.  Bus  across 
.  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Holland 
and  England  by  night  and  watch  day  dawn 
on.  the  great  European  capitals. 

Come  to  an  informative  preview  of  Europe 
on  a  Shoestring  on  Wednesday,  February  21, 
from  7:30  to  9:00  p.m.  in  room  81  JKB. 


From  the  soles  of  your  feet  to 
the  skin  tightening  with  sunburn 
on  your  face  you  know  you’re 
alive.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  10 
students  registered  for  BYU 
Special  Course  and  Conferences 
Cross-Country  (x-c)  skiing  class 
this  semester. 

“I  took  up  x-c  skiing  because  I 
wanted  access  to  the  environment 
on  the  environment’s  terms,”  says 
student  Jack  Day.  “I  can’t  stand 
to  wait  in  line”  was  one  of  Alan 
Covey’s  reasons.  Alan,  a  junior 
majoring  in  Spanish,  got  turned 
on  to  x-c  after  watching  the 
winter  Olympics.  For  freshman 
Barbara  Steed  it  was  because  she 
wanted  to  ski  and  the  nearest 
alpine  resort  was  150  miles  from 
her  Raymond,  Alberta  home. 

Instructor  Mark  Ricketts  got 
into  it  three  years  ago  when  the 
coach  needed  a  x-c  racer.  He  calls 
it  “a  personal  sport.” 

Part  of  x-c  skiing’s  personal 
quality  and  ability  to  take  one 
close  to  nature  is  its  simplicity.  If 
you  can  walk  you’ve  almost  got 
the  basic  stride. 

After  only  some  quick 
demonstrations  on  the  first  day  of 
class,  students  struck  off  across 
the  Sundance  snows  to  find 
Jeremiah  Johnson’s  cabin  and 
took  a  look  at  Stewart  Falls.  Most 


MARCH  2,  1973  —  8:00  p.m. 

Reserved  Tickets  on  sale  at  Music  Box  Office,  HFAC 


of  the  students  had  Alpine 
experience  but  even  those  without 
kept  up. 

Not  only  is  it  easy  to  learn  but 
students  can  really  afford  the 
sport.  Cost?  Under  $60,  and  that’s 
for  good  equipment  that  will  last 
you  two  or  three  years,  the  same 
kind  of  equipment  the 
Scandinavians  have  been  using  for 
years. 

ALPINE  and  x-c  country 
equipment  differ.  The  Alpine  is 
heavier  and  more  restricting. 
Skiers  using  it  have  to  be  hauled 
up  the  hills  on  lifts  or  trams.  X-c 
skies  are  much  more  slender, 
lighter  weight  and  more  flexible. 
The  boot  looks  much  like  a  track 
shoe -low  cut  and  light  weight.  It 
attatches  to  the  ski  only  at  the  toe 
in  a  simple  clamp-down  binding. 
The  heel  is  left  free  for  maximum 
foot  and  ankle  movement.  The 
curved  tipped  poles  are  longer 
lighter  and  more  flexible  than 
those  used  for  Alpine.  X-c  skiers 
choose  less  steep  terrain  than 
Alpine  skiers.  They  do  it  all 
themselves. 

Clothing-like  equipment 
facilitates  easy  movement,  since 
there  is  no  line-standing  or 
huddled  chair  ride  to  stay  warm 
through.  You  need  breathing 
fabrics  like  wool,  corduroy  or 
cotton  that  will  insulate  but  also 
allow  body  heat  to  escape.  Some 
students  shaved  clothing  costs  by 
shopping  at  Deseret  Industries. 
Where  else  could  you  get  a  classy 
red  vest  for  two  dollars  or  woolly 
trousejs  to  cut  off  a  knicker 
length? 

Textile  and  clothing  major 
’Barbara  Steed  sewed  up  a  pair  of 
knickers  out  of  some  material 
“she  was  going  to  have  to  use  up 
sometime.”  Others  pulled  knee 
socks  up  over  corduroy  jeans  or 
baggy  ski  pants.  A  turtle  neck, 
flannel  shirt  or  ski  sweater,  hat 
and  gloves  finish  off  the  clothing. 

Now  where?  Wherever  you 
want.  “You’re  free,”  says  Mark. 
“There  are  no  boundaries.”  Try 
Aspen  Grove  above  Sundance,  or 
Provo  Canyon’s  Rotary  to  Vivian 
Park.  There  is  a  good  time  on  a 
snow  covered  field  or  jeep  trail. 
Mark  hopes  to  have  a  booklet 
giving  detail  on  specific  x-c  areas 
available  soon.  Just  remember  you 


are  not  confined  to  a  ski  run  or  | 
lift  hours. 

‘  The  season  lasts  as  long  as  the 
snow.  In  the  high  Uintahs,  j 
thawing  creeks  and  wild  flowers  in 
the  snow  are  yours  for  the  touring  i 
into  June  and  July. 

YOU  CAN  go  whenever  the 
urge  hits.  Day  or  night.  The  sun 
had  been  down  three  hours  one 
Wednesday  night  when  the  class  I 
left  Provo  Canyon’s  Rotary  Park. 
Puffing  clouds  of  breath  they 
sliced  through  the  wind-crusted 
snow  toward  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

“I  do  it  to  associate  with 
myself,”  says  part-time  BYU 
student  Kris  Passey.  “It  eliminates 
the  barriers  between  you  and 
nature,  between  you  and 
yourself.”  Jack  Day,  a  50-year-old 
commodities  trader  and  oldest  x-c 
student,  says,  “I  like  the  closeness 
to  the  environment  without  the  I 
barrier  of  machine  and  noise.” 

This  desire  to  eliminate  such 
barriers  pervades  even  the 
maintenance  of  equipment. 
Emphasis  is  on  simple  natural 
preparations  and  your  own  work, 
for  instance  the  yearly  ski  base 
treatment  of  wooden  skies,  s 
Manufactured  sealers  are  available 

but  Mark  says  pine  tar  (drug  store 
has  it  for  about  20  cents)  “is 
cheaper  and  works  just  as  well.”  It 
smells  better  too.  The  ski  is 
warmed  with  a  small  blow  torch. 
The  pungent  pine-smelling  tar  is 
wiped  on  and  heated  into  the  ski  • 
bottom,  nourishing  the  natural 
wood  grain,  sealing  out  moisture 
and  aiding  wax  adherence. 

The  wax  allows  the  ski  to  slide  i 
forward  and  yet  not  slip  back. 
Whether  applied  while  shivering  in 
the  headlights  of  a  Volkswagen 
before  a  moon  light  trek  or  in  the 
morning  sun  against  a  snow  bank 
the  waxing  begins  the  trip.  Smell 
the  air,"  feel  the  snow  (beginners 
can  use  a  snow  thermometer-), 
find  the  right  wax. 

As  the  snow  temperature 
changes  the  wax  needs  change. 
But  adding  the  after-lunch  purple 
“ki-cker”  to  cope  with  the 
warming  snow  is  one  more  step 
toward  what  you’ve  come  away  to 
find. 


Photo  by  John  Wilde 


$1 .00  for  all  tickets 


Cross-country  ski  class  anticipates  snow-trekking  virgin  slopes. 
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Zi  CM  I 


MARJORIE  LENZ, 

western  editor 
of  Mademoiselle 
Magazine,  will 
commentate  the 
fashions  —  as  seen 
in  the  February 
Mademoiselle. 


Butterick  6879  (skirt) 
3026  (bikini) 


Butterick  6957  (jacket,  shorts) 
6899  (shirt) 


ARE  YOU 
CUTTING  OUT 
...  for  the  beach? 

...  in  a  camper? 

...  to  the  city? 

GO  IN  THE  VERSATILE 
"MAKE  'N  TAKE"  WARDROBE 

FROM  BUTTERICK  PATTERNS  AND  COHAMA  FABRICS. 
YOU'VE  SEEN  IT  IN  FEBRUARY  MADEMOISELLE. 

NOW  SEE  IT  AT  OUR 
"CUTTING  OUT"  FASHION  SHOW. 


(j 


i  fODAT  ONLY 

February 

4-.30  awl  1$ 

3rd  floor  tornflore- 
zCfAI-UoWers^____ — 


Butterick  6992  (twin  sweater  set) 
6922  (shirt  dress) 


Three  separate-but-equally  fantastic  wardrobes  in  one  show.  Complete  for  a  week  in  a  camper. 
A  weekend  at  the  beach.  Or  a  visit  to  one  of  our  larger  cities.  Easy  to  make.  Easy  to  take.  And 
super-looking. 

Our  "Cutting  Out"  Fashion  Show  is  a  show  loaded  with  ideas  for  the  home-sewer.  Come. 

Pick  up  a  few  ideas.  A  few  patterns.  And  some  fabric.  With  Butterick  and  Cohama  —  you  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 


J&yallnn 

RESTAURANT 

1230  North  at  University  Ave 

IN  PROVO 


1523  N. Canyon  Road,  Provo 


CHERRY  TURNOVERS 

for  ^"7 

Washington's 
Birthday  ^  v 


Photos  by  Mark  Philbnck 

Students  learn  to  identify  and  prepare  meat  for  consumer  use. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Only 


^ger  D/?/. 

)V  PROVO 
1158  N.  University  ^ 

Across  from  Provo  High  ^ 

at  the  BYU  Diagonal 


Our  third  annual  Roy 
Rogers  1  CHt  milkshake  sale. 
The  good  deals  keep 
coming  back  at  Roy  Rogers 
Family  Restaurant. 


No  other  purchase  required 
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Sweetheart 

Special 


Steak 
Dinner 

for  two 

$099 

only 

Bring  your  valentine 
to  dine  at  .  .  . 
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A  grocery  store  at  BYU? 

If  we're  neighbors,  let's  be  friends 


“Some  students  bring  their 
cows  to  school  with  them,”  said 
Max  Wallen  tine,  director  of  the 
agricultural  operations  at  the 
university.  Others  buy  cows  from 
the  BYU  farm  in  Spanish  Fork. 
The  university  also  maintains  a 
milking  herd  of  375  head  at  the' 
Spanish  Fork  location.  Students 
in  dairy  production  milk  and  care 
for  the  herd  under  the  direction 
of  Vernon  Frazier,  dairy 
supervisor,  and  other  full  time 
dairymen. 

Over  at  the  meat  lab,  students 
learn  to  identify  and  prepare  meat 
for  consumer  use.  This  includes 
slaughtering,  inspecting  and 
butchering  sheep,  pigs,  and  steers. 
Techniques  of  curing  and  smoking 
meat  are  also  learned.  As  a 
byproduct  of  this  learning 
situation,  the  meat  lab  sells 
ground  beef  (comparable  to 
ground  chuck  found  in  grocery 
stores),  sausage,  pork  chops,  and 
boneless  ham  to  students,  faculty 
and, staff. 

“Beef  can  be  purchased  at  the 
meat  lab  by  the  half  or  quarter, 
which  many  people  find 
advantageous,”  said  Bob  Kellogg, 
instructor  at  the  meat  lab. 

-  The  amount  of  meat  available 
for  public  sale  is  limited, 
explained  Wallentine,  because  part 
of  it  is  sold  to  the  cafeterias  on 
campus. 

Sheep  and  cattle  herds  are 
maintained  part  of  the  time  at  the 
farm  located  at  2230  North  and 
University  Avenue,  as  well  as  at 
the  Spanish  Fork  farm.  Beef  used 
at  the  meat  lab  is  usually  donated 
or  purchased  from  local  feeders. 

Students  at  the  poultry  lab 
wash,  dry,  candle,  and  weigh  more 
than  900  dozen  eggs  a  day  as  part 
of  their  learning  experience.  This 
harvest  supplies  all  the  eggs  for 
campus  cafeterias,  and  leaves 
some  for  public  sale  as  well. 

Caring  for  the  more  than 
14,000  laying  hens  cooped  at  the 
lab,  also  located  at  2230  North 
and  University,  keeps  Seymour 


Mikkelson,  lab  supervisor,  and  hi: 
student  helpers  busy. 

“The  product  we  produce  i: 
only  a  by-product  of  th( 
program,”  Mikkelson  said. 

While  all  can  be  “full-filled”  bj 
these  services  teaching  anc 
research  are  the  primary  purpose: 
of  the  Animal  Scienct 
department.  Students  experimeni 
with  different  kinds  of  feed 
discovering  which  type  of  feec 
produces  the  best  product.  One 
kind  of  feed  may  produce  more 
fat  in  meat,  or  a  poor  shell  or 
eggs,  or  less  milk  from  a  cow. 

At  the  same  time,  students 
going  into  the  business  ol 
production  learn  how  to  cul 
meats,  how  to  test  milk  foi 
bacteria  count,  and  how  to  grade 
and  classify  eggs  before  they  are 
sent  to  market. 

And  what  about  the  quality  ol 
the  product?  Only  the  best  goes 
to  market  from  these  three  areas. 

“I  don’t  know  where  they’d 
find  a  better  product,”  said 
Cloward.  “If  you  go  to  the  dairy 
farm  you’d  see  an  excellent  herd 
and  an  immaculate  plant.” 

The  meat  and  poultry  lab  stand 
on  equal  footing.  Only  grade  AA 
eggs  and  high  quality  meat  is  sold. 

“While  the  major  objective  of 
this  food  production  is  for 
student  training,  the  sales  income  c 
is  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
educational  program,”  Wallentine 
commented.  For  this  reason  the 
prices  on  the  products  must  be 
competitive  with  the  market  price 
downtown. 

All  the  dairy  products  can  be 
purchased  at  the  dairy  products 
lab  north  of  Morris  Center.  Eggs 
are  also  sold  at  this  convenient 
campus  location.  Meat  by  the 
piece,  eggs,  and  most  of  the  dairy 
products  are  sold  at  the  poultry 
lab,  which  is  open  from  4  to  6 
p.m.  weekdays,  and  from  8  a.m. 
to  12  noon  Saturdays.  Meat  by 
the  half  or  quarter,  or  in 
quantities  greater  than  25  pounds  i: 
may  be  ordered  at  the  meat  lab. 


f 


By  SUE  DAVIS 

Meat  eaters,  milk  drinkers,  ice 
cream  givers,  and  egg  crackers 
arise.  Give  ear  to  three  little 
known  services  available  to  BYU 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 

BYU  maintains  a  dairy  plant,  a 
meat  laboratory,  and  a  poultry 
farm  for  animal  science  students 
learning  the  academic  know-how 
of  profitable  farm  management. 
The  entire  campus  population 
reaps  rewards  from  the  harvest. 

Apart  from  providing  13,000 
pounds  (L625  gallons)  of  milk 
daily  for  the  campus  cafeterias, 
the  dairy  plant  produces  over  a 
half-dozen  other  dairy  products. 
Wells  Cloward,  director  of  food 
services,  listed  cottage  cheese, 
mild  and  sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  20 
flavors  of  ice  cream,  ice  milk,  egg 
nog,  chocolate  milk,  skim  milk, 
2%  milk,  and  whole  milk  on  the 
daily  processing  menu  at  the  dairy 
plant  located  north  of  Morris 
Center. 


Students  look  over  carcasses  at 
meat  lab. 
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Vernon  Law—  World  Series  bound 


Man  of  faith 


By  Darryl  Lee 

On  a  September  day  in  1960,  a 
bus  with  30  men  jovially  bounced 
down  a  street  in  Milwaukee. 
Laughing,  yelling,  cutting  ties  and 
ripping  shirts  off,  this  was  no 
ordinary  group  of  bus  riders. 
These  were  members  of  the  1960 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  who  just  hours 
before  had  defeated  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  to  clinch  the 
National  League  Pennant. 

Vernon  Law,  BYU’s  pitching 
coach,  was  among  those  jubilant 
players  that  day.  While  many  of 
his  teammates  romped  around  the 
bus  celebrating,  Vernon  sat  in  his 
seat  quietly  contemplating  the 
day’s  events.  Abruptly  brought 
back  to  reality,  five  of  his  fellow 
players  grabbed  his  shoe,  trying  to 
take  it  off.  The  result  was  an 
injured  ankle  which  altered  his 
delivery  pitches  in  two  games  of 
the  World  Series.  In  the  final 
victory  game  he  threw  so  hard 
that  he  suffered  torn  muscles  in 
his  right  shoulder. 

The  ankle  injury  plagued  him 
through  the  1961,  1962  and  1963 
seasons.  “Those  years  were  like 
living  in  a  nightmare,”  he  recalled. 
The  shoulder  damage  was 
administered  to  by  some  Elders. 
Vernon  had  faith  that  someday^he 
would  pick  up  a  baseball  and 
throw  it  without  experiencing  any 
pain. 

Between  the  1963  and  1964 
baseball  years,  Vernon  Law  and 
Harmon  Killibrew.  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  travelled  to  Canada 
for  youth  benefits.  While  in 
Cardston,  Alberta,  the  Laws 
escorted  the  Killibrews  through 
the  LDS  Temple  for  their  first 
visit.  Upon  returning  to  his  home 
in  Meridian,  Idaho,  Vernon  picked 
up  a  baseball  and  threw  it  without 
any  discomfort. 

1964  was  a  good  year  for  Law 
with  the  Pirates,  and  in  1965  he 
felt  he  played  his  best  year  as  a 
major  league  pitcher.  He  was 
awarded  the  Lou  Gehrig  Award  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  presented 
to  the  individual  player  that  best 
exemplifies  the  courage  and  spirit 
of  Lou  Gehrig  on  and  off  the 
playing  field.  He  also  received  the 
Comeback  Player  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Because  of  his  faith  in  the 
gospel  and  desire  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  family  and  Church, 


“Deacon”  Law,  as  he  was 
nicknamed  by  his  teammates, 
accepted  the  pitching  coach 
position  with  the  Pirates  during 
the  1968  and  1969  baseball  wars. 
In  1970  he  was  offered  the 
pitching  coach  job  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  Many  other 
offers  with  more  money  were 
placed  in  his  grasp,  but  he  chose 
the  Y  because  of  the  Church’s 
influence  and  the  atmosphere  on 
campus. 

Since  becoming  the  Provo 
March  of  Dimes  chairman,  the 
annual  benefits  increased  from 
$19,000  in  1970  to  $31,000. 
Law  is  currently  serving  as  second 
counselor  in  the  BYU  Ninth  Stake 
presidency  and  his  wife  is  YWMIA 
president  of  their  home  ward. 

Asked  why  the  BYU  baseball 
team  has  won  the  last  six 
consecutive  WAC  titles,  Law 
replied,  “The  Church  motivates 
people  and  teaches  us  to  excel.” 
Coach  Law  attributes  a  great  deal 
of  the  team’s  success  to  the 
standards  that  they  keep.  “If  we 
live  better,  we  can  play  better.” 
He  said  that  the  baseball  players 
on  the  team  “have  something  to 
prove.” 

Vernon  Law  is  convinced  that  if 
we  obey  all  of  God’s 
commandments  we  will  be  a 
healthy  and  righteous  people. 


Cougars  are  WAC  champs 

Since  the  eight-member  Western 
Athletic  Conference  was  formed 
in  July  1962,  BYU  has  won  26 
WAC  championships.  The  Cougars 
have  taken  the  title  four  times  in 
basketball,  six  times  in  wrestling, 
three  times  in  golf,  four  times  in 
tennis  and  track,  twice  in  cross 
country  and  baseball  and  once  in 
football. 


BYU  is  one  of  15  regional 
centers  in  the  United  States  for 
community  school  development 
established  under  grants  from  the 
Mott  Foundation. 

The  prime  purpose  of  these 
centers  is  to  train  the  directors 
and  school  coordinators  who  plan 
the  activities  beyond  the  regular 
school  program  to  meet  the 
recreational,  cultural,  educational, 
and  social  needs  of  all  the  citizens. 
The  program  provides  total  use  of 
school  facilities  outside  regular 
day-school  hours. 


The  most  notorious  of  all 
typhoid  carriers  was  Mary  Malone, 
known  as  Typhoid  Mary,  of  New 
York  City.  She  was  reputed  to  be 
the  source  of  the  1903  outbreak 
in  that  city  causing  1 ,300  cases  of 
the  disease.  Her  refusal  to  leave 
employment  where  she  handled 
food,  and  her  use  of  anonymous 
names  to  continue  in  circulation 
resulted  in  detention  for  “Mary” 
from  1915  until  her  death  in 
1938. 


WINTER 
TUNE-UP 
SPECIAL 

$695  +  Parts  (VWs  &  Toyotas 

-  ALSO  -  °n|y> 

FREE  OIL  CHANGE 
ENTERPRISE  AUTO 

375-2333  6O0 S&Q0 L.PrgvtL- 


fi 


mb 


245  North  University 


WE  STILL  BELIEVE  IN 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
AND  IN  THE  DOLLAR 


VALUES  TO  $120oo  MON.  ONLY. 

(Shop  Mon.  'til  9) 


LISTEN  FOR  KEYY  REMOTE 
MON.  4:30  ’til  9:00  p.m. 

Watch  for  exciting  things 
to  be  happening  soon  . . . 

CLARK’S  IS  GOING  TO  BE 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  FUN! 
Clark’s  Charge  or  Bank  Card 
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Oliver  Branam  -  Owner 


Factory  Trained  by 
Chrysler  -  (Master  Technician  Certificate) 


Ford  -  General  Motors 
Like  Your  Hometown  Garage 


riatr  MCURITT 


Phone  Provo  374-105 7 


791  East  600  South  -  PROVO 


STEREO 

SALE 


(FEBRUARY  CLEARANCE) 

Save  up  to  60% 


on 

Specials,  Demos,  Closeouts 


BASF  —  Marantz  —  Shure 
DUAL  —  Memorex  —  Sony 
JBL  —  Miracord  —  Stanton 
KLH  —  Sansui  —  TDK 
KOSS  —  Sherwood  —  Teac 


-  FREE  - 


Dual  Changers  -  JVC  Radios  in 
Selected  Stereo  Systems 


liwiuiiiwmif/ 


374-0179  83  N.  Univ. 

Open  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


“We  certainly  have  to  be  well 
organized,”  says  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hansen.  “We  have  a  schedule 
of  housework  for  the  children. 
As  far  as  providing  adequate 
attention  for  the  children,  she 
continues,  “I  try  to  never  be 
gone  when  the  other  children 
are  at  home.” 

“I  love  teaching,”  she  says, 
“but  I  wouldn’t  be  working  if  I 
weren’t  working  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  BYU.  If  I 
have  a  sick  child,  for  example, 
I  can  stay  home  with  him. 
Working  with  the  priesthood 
makes  all  the  difference.” 


Working  women 


Contribute  and  share 


By  KEN  HARVEY 

If  the  women’s  liberation 
movement  has  achieved 
nothing  else,  it  has  shown  a 
need  of  many  women  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to 
society,  in  addition  to  being  a 
wife  and  mother. 

Coeds  who  have  worked  hard 
to  graduate  appear  more 
susceptible  to  this  need  than 
most  women.  As  an  elementary 
education  senior  said,  “I  really 
feel  I  should  be  out 
interviewing  for  a  job,  but  my 
husband  insists  that  he  will 
never  let  me  work,  despite  my 
degree.” 

The  conflict  is  often  an  inner 
one  for  women  who  feel  a  need 
to  utilize  their  talents  but  who 
also  feel  a  need  to  have  a 
family.  Such  has  been  the 
frustration  of  Angela  Kenison, 
a  19-year-old  senior  in 
mathematics  from  Payson, 
whose  brilliance  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  her 
recent  Independent  Learning 
Experience  on  “Eulerian 
numbers”-an  obscure  topic 
even  for  most  math  professors. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Yearout,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  who 
graded  it,  says  that  he  would 
have  given  her  a  master’s 
degree  for  it  had  it  been 
written  for  that  purpose. 
Recently,  she  presented  her 
paper  at  a  convention  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

Angie,  a  3.9  student,  is  now 
working  as  research  assistant  to 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Burton,  also  of 
the  BYU  math  department. 
Their  project  sponsored  by  Hill 
Air  Force  Base,  involves  the 
computer  simulation  of  missile 
flight. 

“It  was  quite  frustrating  for 
me  to  be  learning  all  these 
things  and  not  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do  with  it,”  she 
confides. 

However,  Angie  feels  that 
fate  has  been  somewhat  kind 
to  her.  Richard  Peter  DeLong, 
her  fiance  whom  she  plans  to 
marry  immediately  after  her 
April  graduation,  is  also  a  math 
graduate.  He  is  now  serving  as 
Navy  ensign  on  the  U.S.S. 
Belknap. 

“I  think  we  complement 
each  other,”  says  Angie.  “I’m 
definitely  not  a  women’s 
libber,  but  I  want  to  be  more 
of  a  helpmeet  for  him  than  a 
housekeeper.  I  hope  we  can 
work  together.” 

Both  Pete  and  Angie  hope  to 


go  on  to  get  their  doctorates  in 
math.  “I  can  now  see  new 
possibilities  with  Pete,”  she 
continues.  “I  can  see  more  of  a 
point  of  having  put  so  much 
effort  into  it.” 

Nevertheless,  Angie  doesn’t 
intend  to  neglect  her  family. 
“We  want  a  lot  of  kids.  My 
first  and  foremost  desire  is  to 
be  a  wife  and  mother-not  a 
mathematician.” 

Angie  feels  that  for  her,  and 
perhaps  for  other  women  too, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  family 
and  still  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
from  involvement  in  her 
husband’s  work. 

“I  like  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  contribute  to  Pete’s 
and  share  in  it,  and  I  feel 
equipped  to  do  so.  One  thing 
about  math  is  that  it’s 
sedentary— it’s  something  you 
can  work  on  at  home.  It’s 
almost  a  hobby,”  she 
concludes. 

OTHER  WOMEN  have 
different  answers  for  this  same 
problem.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hansen,  for  example,  is  the 
mother  of  five  young  children, 
one  of  which  has  not  yet 
entered  school.  Mrs.  Hansen 
still  fits  a  full-time  job  into  her 
busy  schedule. 

“We  certainly  have  to  be  well 
organized,”  she  says.  “We  have 
a  schedule  of  housework  for 
the  children.”  As  far  as 
providing  adequate  attention 
for  the  children,  she  continues, 
“My  husband  is  self-employed, 
which  has  made  a  lot  of 
difference,  especially  with  the 
little  boy  who  is  not  in  school. 
I  try  never  to  be  gone  when  the 
other  children  are  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Hansen,  who  works 
half-time  on  the  BYU 
computer  education  project 
(Ticcit)  and  half-time  teaching 
Honor’s  English,  feels  that  she 

wouldn’t  be  able  to  work 
full-time  any  place  else. 

“I  love  teaching,”  she  says, 


“but  I  wouldn’t  be  working  if  I 
weren’t  working  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  BYU.  If  I 
have  a  sick  child,  for  example, 
I  can  stay  home  with  him. 
Working  with  the  priesthood 
makes  all  the  difference.” 

Some  men  resent  having 
their  wives  compete  with  them 
professionally,  but  Mrs.  Hansen 
says  that  this  has  been  no 
problem  for  her  and  her 
husband.  “I  think  the  reason 
there  is  no  competition  is  that 
I  honor  my  husband’s 
priesthood  and  authority  as 
head  of  the  family.  I  have 
strong  feelings  about  this— I 
wouldn’t  work  if  he  didn’t 
approve.” 

Every  woman  must  make  her 
own  decision,  she  adds.  “But 
no  matter  what  you  do,  I  think 
you  should  be  guided  by  the 
Spirit.  If  ever  I  received  an 
answer  to  my  prayers  that  I 
should  not  work,  I  would  quit 
immediately.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Beaman,  a  BYU 
instructor  of  modern  dance, 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Bergera,  an 
education  instructor  of 
children’s  literature,  have  given 
up  full-time  work,  feeling  that 
part-time  work  adds  a  lot  of 
pleasure  to  their  lives  without 
depriving  their  families  of 
needed  attention. 

‘I  FEEL  THAT  full-time 
work  is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice 
for  my  family,”  says  Mrs. 
Beaman.  “I  think  having  babies 
and  being  a  mother  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world. 
There  were  a  few  problems  in 
the  early  years  of  our  marriage, 
too,  when  I  was  working 
full-time  and  earning  more 
money  than  my  husband.  But 
now  I’m  just  doing  it  for  the 
love  of  teaching.” 

“The  ideal  is  that  a  woman 
works  only  if  she  wants  to,  so 
that  there  is  no  strain,”  adds 
Mrs.  Bergera.  “My  work  and 
preparation  are  both  while  the 
children  are  in  school.  There  is 
no  strain,  and  my  husband, 
who  is  also  in  education, 
enjoys  my  having  the  job.  This 
way  we  can  discuss  education, 
but  he  wouldn’t  want  me  to 
work  full-time.  I’m  happy  in 
my  position  as  a  woman,  but  I 
enjoy  doing  both.” 

Mrs.  Sara  Lee  Gibb  taught 
dance  at  BYU  for  13  years 
while  having  three  children. 
When  a  fourth  child  came  she 
decided  to  quit. 
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reliable 


What  is  as  reliable  as  the  passing  of  time? 

Home  Study,  that’s  what! 

Because,  like  an  old  friend,  Home  Study  is  there  when 
you  need  it,  anytime,  anywhere.  With  more  than  300 
college-level  courses,  it  can  help  you  go  ahead,  catch  up, 
or  just  keep  pace  with  your  graduation  plans,  even  if  you 
have  to  leave  campus.  Time  passes,  and  you  can,  too  .  .  . 
more  quickly  with  Home  Study.  See  us  today. 

HOME  STUDY  210  HRCB 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AROUND 

BILL  HARRIS  MUSIC  HAS  EXPANDED! 
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Hey,  music  lovers,  Bill  Harris  now  has  a  new  store  closer  to 
BYU!  See  it  on  1230  North,  just  east  of  Riverside  Shopping 
Plaza. 


k 
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Bill  Harris  still  offers  the  same  top  quality  and  big  selection 
in  band  instruments,  guitars,  and  the  complete  Magnavox  line. 
And  he  now  carries  a  new  line  of  MG  A  stereo  products. 


Don’t  forget  Bill  Harris’  gigantic  selection  of  records  and 
tapes,  as  well  as  sheet  music.  Whatever  your  needs  in  the  way 
of  music,  either  of  Bill  Harris’  stores  can  give  you  top  quality 
and  selection  at  low  prices. 


Bill  Harris  offers  largest  selection  of  records,  sheet 


Bill  Harris’  new  store  opens  today.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
come  in  and  investigate  his  music  bargains.  And  when  you’re 
downtown,  don’t  forget  Bill  Harris  Music  at  36  W.  Center. 
Both  stores  are  at  convenient  locations  to  serve  you. 


Choose  from  many  styles  in  component  stereo  sets 
at  Bill  Harris  Music. 


FACTORY  SPONSORED  i 


m  ANNUAL 

U^Al  (§]  (§]  Do)  ©T 

SALE 


SAVE  up  to  $100 


on  Magnavox  Stereo  Theatres. 

Stereo  Consoles  and  Component  Systems 
Also  enjoy  great  savings  on  radios,  tape 
recorders,  portable  phonographs  and 
monochrome  TV.  Shown  below  is  just  one  of 
our  many  Magnavox  Annual  Sale  Values 


Complete 
Stereo 
Phonograph 
System 


SAVE  *15 

NOW  114 


Compact  size,  full  features  .  .  .  and  a 
surprisingly  small  price  tag  — that's  what 
this  great  Magnavox  Annual  Sale  value 
offers!  Model  9281  —  with  two  6"  x  9" 
oval  speakers  plus  the  Automatic  Mark  I 
Record  Player  and  complete  audio  controls- 
all  put  together  by  Magnavox,  the  sound 
experts.  How  can  you  miss? 


BILL  HARRIS  MAGNAVOX 
HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 
CENTER 


36  WEST  CENTER  -  PROVO 


IMPORT  ^ 


|  WAREHOUSE 


I 


Bill  and  Iva  Olson 

Owners  &  Managers  25  Years 

Famous  for 
Breaded  Veal 
Steak 
Sea  Food 
Short  Orders 


100s  TO  CHOOSE  FROM  I 

$2.99 


\ 


\ 


112  N.  University 


Special 
Luncheon 
Daily 

1 1  a. m. -3:30  p.m. 

BILL  and  IVA’S  CAFE 

6:30  a.m.  till  10:30  p.m.  daily 

,  225  South  State,  Orem  225-0332 


Many  new  items 
added: 


Dresses 
☆  Tops 
*  Skirts 


Open  Friday 
till  9  p.m. 


SALE 

at 

MATERNITY 

WARDROBE 


TACOS 

4/  $1.00 

Every  Thursday 
5  p.m.  to  close 


“The  Friendly  Shop 
for  the  Expectant 
Mother”  . 


We're  across  from 
Provo  High 


32  N.  100  E,,  Provo 
373-1923 


69S.3oow. 


ARTISTS 


s.  Zoo  w. 

.  .  .  LOOK 


ft  1  JLA 


-TACO 

flMC 


3  GOTTFREDSOA’S  w 
S  FRAMES  P 


“You 
Name  It  . 


We’ll 

.  Frame  It.” 


“Anytime  Is 
Taco  Time" 


Picture  Frames  *  Mats  *  Mounting  (jj 


£  Glass  *  Mirror  *  Restoring  *  Refinishing  § 


WAKE 
EP! 


*  All  Your  Framing  Needs  * 

—  Featuring  — 

Watercolor  paper 
&  canvas  by  the 
roll 

Largest  Selection 
l/fr~  of  Frames 
in  Utah 


i  LIN 

f  r - ri 

L _ } 

|  j 

I  ^  too  U  | 

SPOUSE  CARDS 
ARE  ONLY 

$500  GET 
ONE! 


Oi 


375-6556 


&9S-  3oov 'N-'kqs ,300V/.  I 


Married  Students 
Activities  Council 
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GOTTFREDSON’S:  YOU  NAME  IT,  WE’LL  FRAME  IT! 


ottfredson's  offer  a  large  selection  of  custom  made 
lames  for  any  of  your  artistry. 


that  the  frame  can  make  the  whole  difference  in  a  painting  or 
portrait.  And  he’s  had  4  years  experience  at  his  art,  including 
framing  some  of  Picasso’s  works. 

Gottfredson’s  Frames,  69  S.  300  W.,  will  custom  make 
frames  for  any  of  your  needs.  They  have  2000  frames  in  stock, 
and  they  feature  1 500  imported  frames. 

But  Gottfredson’s  offer  a  variety  of  other  art  supplies,  too. 
You  can  get  water  color  paper  or  oil  painting  canvas  by  the 
roll,  and  they  make  their  own  canvas  panels.  You  can  choose 
from  108  colors  of  mat  board,  and  Gottfredson’s  have  oval 
mat  cutters.  They  also  have  the  largest  dry  mount  press  made. 

For  the  best  quality  experience  and  merchandise,  see 
Gottfredson’s  to  make  your  artistry  complete. 


Why  Does  Our  Clam  Chowder  Take  More  Effort 
To  Prepare?  Have  You  Ever  Tried  To  Catch  A 
Clam  That  Runs?  It’s  Not  Easy! 


RESTAURANT 


222  N.  University,  375-7466 

sxxsesxsesssexssssaassxsssuusxxxxi 


*********  A*-*************************** 


SPLIT . . .  for  Home  Evening 

The  best  in  fine 
ice  cream  .  .  . 
Do  yourself 


a  flavor! 


|  207  So.  State 
Orem 

VJTMMMWa 


225-9835 


Grants  Bradford  House 

ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 


—  Liver 
—  Chicken 
—  Clams 
—  Spaghetti 
—  Fish 
—  Shrimp 
RIVERSIDE  PLAZA:  PROVO 


WATCH  FOR 
THE  SPRING  BRIDAL 
SECTION  MARCH  13th 
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ASBYU  Activities 


All  Week 

Varsity  Theater:  “The  Ten 
Commandments”*  —  Engineering 
Week  —  International  Week  - 
Student  Display:  Electrical 
Engineering  (IEEE),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (ASME)  -  ELWC  9 
a.m.-4  p.m. 


—  Forum  Assembly:  Dr.  Walter  O. 
Roberts,  President  of  University 
Studies  in  Atomic  Research  - 
Marriott  Center,  10  a.m. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  21 


Tuesday,  Feb.  20 

Aquatic  Ecology:  Professor 
Cummings  —  455  MARB,  3  p.m. 


Wrestling:  U  of  U  vs  BYU  - 
Provo,  7:30  p.m.  -  Talmage 
Lecture  Series:  Dean  Jarmon  - 
East  Ballroom  ELWC,  7:30  p.m. 


WITH  BELL  &  HOWELL 
MODEL  294 
Reg.  69.95  4  095 
NOW  47 
LIMITED  OFFER 


COMES  WITH  MIKE, 
CASE,  EARPHONE 


WE  MADE  A  SPECIAL  BUY  ON 
THIS  ONE  AND  WANT  TO  PASS 
THE  SAVINGS  ON  TO  YOU. 


78  No.  Univ.,  Provo  '  Phone  373.12(3 


Start  your  savings 
plan  early  this  year. 


Datsun  1200 

Only  $2096  Delivered 

*  Over  30  miles  per  gallon 

*  Reclining  Bucket  Seats 

*  Disc  Brakes 

Only  $5557  Monthly 

Above  price  based  on  36  months  at  an  1 1.08  annual 
percentage  rate  with  $400  down  plus  tax  and  license 

REMEMBER:  Your  savings  plan  can  start  im¬ 
mediately  when  you  own  a  thrifty  new 
Datsun  1200  sedan! 

Own  a  Datsun  Original. 

From  Nissan  with  Pride  VJ 

WASHBURN  MOTORS 

1635  S.  State,  Orem 


Thursday,  Feb.  22 

Dime  Flicks  —  Varsity  Theater, 
Mid-Semester  Registration  —  BYU 
Symphonic  Band  and  Symphony 
Orchestra  -  De  Jong  Concert 
Hall,  8  pun.  -  State  Engineering 
noon  —  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Concert  -  De  Jong  Concert  Hall, 
8  p.m.  —  Frosh  Forum  —  349 
ELWC,  4:15  p.m.  -  Take  Ten  — 
Memorial  Lounge,  10  a.m.  —  Slide 


Rule  Contest  —  ELWC,  noon  — 
Films  -  321  ELWC,  1-5  p.m. 

Friday.  Feb.  23 

Banquet  —  ELWC,  tickets  $3.0.0  - 
Weekend  Movie:  “Captain 
Newman  MD”* 

Saturday,  Feb.  24 

Male  and  Women’s  Choruses 


CATV  'This  Week1 


MONDAY,  Feb.  19 

7 :00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-23  ESC 
American  Imperialism 

8:00  a.m. 

(3)  Physics  100-16  &  15  JSA 
Law  of  Entropy  Increase ; 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter 

9:00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-17  JSA 
Reconstruction  of  the 
Union 

11 :10  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-17  JSA 
Reconstruction  of  the 
Union 

(6)  Physics  100-26 
Light  Particles 

12:10  p.m. 

(6)  Religion  122— 7 

Jesus,  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  -  The  Great 
White  God;  Historical 
Background  of  III  Nephi 

1:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-17  JSA 
Reconstruction  of  the 
Union 

4:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-30  JKB 
America  Remains  a  World 
Power 

5:20  p.m. 

(3)  Math  105—7  JKB 
Complex  Numbers 


TUESDAY,  Feb.  20 

7 :00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170—24  ESC 
The  Great  World  War  &  Its 
Aftermath 

8:00  a.m. 

(6)  Religion  122—7 

Jesus,  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament;  The  Great  White 
God;  Historical  Background 
of  III  Nephi 

9:00  a.m. 

(3)  Physics  100-16  &  15  JSA 
Law  of  Entropy  Increase ; 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter 

11:10  a.m. 

(6)  Physics  100-27 
Waves  of  Matter 

4:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-32  JKB 
Courts;  Our  Dynamic  Con¬ 
stitutional  System 

5:10  p.m. 

(3)  Math  105-7  MSCB 
Complex  Numbers 

WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  21 

8:00  a.m. 

(3)  Physics  100-17  JSA 
Law  of  Electricity 

9:00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-18  JSA 
Closing  the  Frontier 

11:10  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-18  JSA 
Closing  the  Frontier 

(6)  Physics  100—28 
Uncertainty  Principles 

1:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-18  JSA 
Closing  the  Frontier 

3:10  p.m. 

(6)  Religion  122—7 

Jesus,  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament;  The  Great  White 
God; Historical  Background 
of  III  Nephi 


4:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-33  JKB 
Cultural  Trends  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Life 


THURSDAY,  Feb.  22 


7:00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-25  ESu 
Prosperity  &  Depression 
in  1920 

8 :00  a.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210—8  230  ESC 
Personality 

9:00  a.m. 

(3)  Physics  100-17  JSA 
Law  of  Electricity 

11:10  a.m. 

(6)  Physics  100-29 
Radioactivity 

.12:10  p.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  MARB 
Personality 

1:10  p.m. 

(6)  Religion  122—7 

Jesus,  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament;  The  Great  White 
God;  Historical  Background 
of  III  Nephi 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  230  ESC 
Personality 

2:10  p.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  MARB 
Personality 

3:10  p.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  230  ESC 

4:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-35  JKB 
The  1960’s:  Challenges  & 
Accomplishments 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  230  ESC 
Personality 

7:00  p.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-7  215  ESC 
Emotional  Development 


7:45  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-16  MARB 
The  War  Between  the  States 

8:40  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-17  MARB 
Reconstruction  of  the 
Union 


FRIDAY,  Feb.  23 

8:00  a.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  215  ESC 
Personality 

9:00  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-19  JSA 
Changing  America 

(6)  Religion  122—7 

Jesus,  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament;  The  Great  White 
God ;  Historical  Background 
of  III  Nephi 

10:00  a.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  235  ESC 
Personality 

11:10  a.m. 

(3)  History  170-19  JSA 
Changing  America 

(6)  Physics  100-30  &  31 
Strong  Interaction ;  Re¬ 
lease  of  Nuclear  Energy 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  215  ESC 
Personality 

12:10p.m. 

(8)  CDFR  210-8  235  ESC 
Personality 

1:10  p.m. 

(3)  History  170-19  JSA 
Changing  America 


Concert  -  De  Jong  Concert  I 
8  p.m.  -  Ten  Stake  Gold  :: 


Green  Ball  —  8:30  —  1 1 :30  p  ft” 


no  admission,  semiformal-foi 
dress.  -  Ray  Miller  Clar 


Recital  -  RECH,  8  p.m.  -  FI 
Open  House:  Guided  To 
through  New  Engineer 
Building,  9  a.m. -6  p.m 
Weekend  Movie:  “Capt, 


Newman  MD”* 


A  bird’s  two  eyes  often  wi 
more  than  its  brain.  The  ostri 
eyes  often  weigh  more  than  tv 
the  weight  of  its  brain. 


If 


The  sea  lamprey  remains  in  $ 
larval  stage  from  four  to  se 
years,  moves  into  the  lake 
destroys  an  estimated  20  pou  jt. 
of  fish  during  the  parasitic  st:  u. 
which  lasts  from  1 2  to  18  mon 
then  the  lamprey  spawns  and  d 


ft> 


i 


vJUSTONEWEEKTOGO, 
until  -iM- fantastic 
6econ4  Annual 

p-Stake&Go|4$ 
(Teen  Ball... 

“It'S  a  SmaHWaj 
"lodaq’s  Mured  danc 
ORIENTAL 
(onluoneofthemni 
exqfinq  ipations+d 
choceg-fr&m) 

6aTrLau,lTbraaru 

<5301  |:3o  pm  ^ 

Gannon  Center 
5ofMocku 
Semi-formal  Dress 
Admission- FREE! 
Sponsored  bi 
BYb  fourth  3 
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Calendar 


All  Week 

;ty  Theater:  “The  Agony  and 
i  Ecstasy”* 

4  ■ 

Monday,  Feb.  26 

-FI 


Tuesday,  Feb.  27  . 

Student  Assembly  -  Brown  Bag 
Lunch:  “Married  Students  at 
BYU”,  President  Oaks,  Ben  Lewis, 
Fred  Schwendiman,  Rulon 
Craven— 347  ELWC,  12  noon  — 
Deadline  for  submitting  posters  — 


recital,  RECH,  8  p.m.  — 
Lyceum:  Lloyd’s  International 
Marionettes,  De  Jong  Concert 
Hall,  p.m.  -  Awards  Program  — 
321  ELWC,  6  p.m.  —  Talmage 
Lecture  Series:  Rex  Lee  -  East 
Ballroom  ELWC,  7:30  p.m. 


JLSemester  Begins  -  Belle  of 
1  “Y”  Week  -  Wrestling: 
eference  Tournament  —  Salt 
City 


5  p.m. 


Thursday,  March  I 


Wednesday,  Feb.  28 


Richard  Anderson  Faculty  piano  Dime  Flicks  -  Varsity  Theater, 


Some  WAVES  stranded  ashore 


EMOORE,  Calif.  (AP)  -  While 
e  women  may  be  starting  to 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  the 
VES  at  Lemoore  Naval  Air 
cion  are  staying  on  land  in  jobs 
r  could  be  doing  as  civilians. 

It’s  more  like  normal  life  than 
r'“  ihought  it  would  be,”  said 
blyn  Kropp,  an  airplane  parts 
ply  clerk  for  NAS  Lemoore.  “I 
“  ithe  same  job  a  person  would 


do  on  the  outside  except  I  wear  a 
uniform  arid  I’m  on  24-hour  call.” 

So  why  did  she  join  the  service? 
The  reason  is  the  old  one  of 
joining  the  Navy  and  seeing  the 
world,  at  least  the  world  away 
from  her  native  Kansas. 

Other  reasons  a  modem  young 
woman  might  join  the  service 
could  be  cited  by  other  WAVES: 


better  opportunities,  better  pay 
and  a  desire  to  serve  their 
country. 

Asked  if  the  new  opportunity 
for  women  to  be  on  ships  would 
encourage  more  to  join  the 
service,  Lt.  Lavonne  De  Laere, 
station  personnel  officer,  replied 
she  believes  it  will  be  “a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  asset”  to  recruiting. 


changed  my  course  from 
Plication  to  agriculture 
ause  I  felt  that  agriculture  is 
%  ( thing  that  people  needed  in 
homeland,”  says  Okon. 


'tile  studying  agriculture  here 
iBYU,  Edem  Okon  supports 
nself  by  working  part-time  as 
custodian  in  the  Wilkinson 
nter. 


Nigerian  convert 

Agriculture's  his  bog 


By  JOHN  FISHER 

Africa’s  largest  nation  in  terms 
of  population  is  Nigeria  with 
nearly  60  million  people.  It’s  the 
seventh-largest  producer  of 
petroleum  in  the  world.  The 
country’s  thriving  and  free  from 
foreign  debt.  Its  balance  of  trade 
is  in  its  favor.  But  yet  recent 
figures  show  the  nation’s 
agricultural  exports  below  normal. 

A  report  in  January  edition  of 
“Reader’s  Digest”  points  out  that 
Africa’s  biggest  problem  is  the 
peasant  farmer.  His  methods  are 
archaic  and  unscientific. 
Production  is  much  below  the 
potential. 

It  was  this  realization  that 
brought  32-year-old  Edem  Okon 
to  America  from  Nigeria  in  1971. 
He  spent  three  months  in 
Washington,  D.C.  There,  a  friend 
introduced  him  to  the  Church  and 
he  was  baptized.  His  bishop 
recommended  he  attend  school  at 
BYU.  Here  he  began  to  study 
agriculture  in  earnest. 

In  Nigeria,  Okon  was  a  school 
master,  living  near  Calabar,  the 
capital  city  in  the  southeastern 
state.  “I  changed  my  course  from 
education  to  agriculture  because  I 
felt  that  agriculture  is  the  thing 
that  people  need  in  my 
homeland,”  he  said. 

Eastern  Nigeria,  including  the 
area  around  Okon’s  home,  was  the 
battleground  in  Nigeria’s  Biafran 
war  which  ended  in  January  1970. 
The  region  was  devastated  and  in 
some  parts  the  people  are  still 
recovering.  “We  suffered  but  not 
as  much  as  other  people  suffered. 
I  had  enough  money  and  was  able 
to  buy  foodstuffs,”  said  Okon. 

During  the  war  the  area  was 
entirely  encircled  and  according 
to  Okon  there  was  no  help  from 
any  foreign  countries.  “We  had  to 
be  running  about  from  one  area  to 
another  because  of  fear  of  being 
killed.” 

Though  there  are  six  universities 
in  Nigeria  and  more  than  five 
colleges  of  agriculture,  Okon 
decided  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
“Because  of  the  American  system 
of  teaching,  I  will  get  more 


practical  experience.”  He 
indicated  that  students  are  also 
training  in  agriculture  in  England 
and  Germany.  A  greater  number 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Okon  said  most  educated 
persons  in  Nigeria  are  in  teaching 
or  in  the  government.  “A  lot  of 
people  regard  agriculture  as 
demeaning  and  only  now  are 
people  becoming  interested.  The 
government  is  now  encouraging 
studies  in  agriculture.” 

Until  1960  Nigeria  was  a  British 
colony.  Okon  pointed  out  that 
the  attitude  toward  agriculture 
was  a  carry  over  from  colonial 
days-  when  the  British  trained 
Nigerians  to  work  in  government 
and  it  was"  prestigious  to  be  a 
white  collar  worker. 

Okon  said  Nigeria’s  chief 
agricultural  exports  are  cocoa, 
palm  produce  and  peanuts. 
However,  the  main  food  crop  is 
cassava,  from  which  a  cereal-like 
meal  is  made  called  garri. 

Cassava  is  a  root  crop  cultivated 
by  cuttings.  After  harvesting,  it  is 
peeled,  washed,  grated,  dried, 
sifted  and  last  of  all  fried  into  a 
preserved  foodstuff  “much  like 
cream  of  wheat.”  Most  of  the 
work  in  preparing  the  garri  is  done 
by  hand,  though  some  steps  have 
been  mechanized. 

Okon  is  working  with  Prof. 
Frank  Williams  of  the  Agronomy 
and  Horticulture  Dept,  on  campus 
as  well  as  a  friend  in  steel 
production  to  develop  a  machine 
which  will  handle  the  complete 
process  of  garri  production. 

To  support  himself  while  at 
BYU,  Okon  is  working  part-time 
in  the  Wilkinson  Center. 
Saturdays  he  spends  in  the 
Agronomy  Dept,  greenhouse 
doing  agriculture-related  projects. 
He  had  to  leave  his  wife  and  three 
children  in  Nigeria  but  soon  hopes 
to  have  the  money  to  bring  them 
to  the  United  States. 

What  will  he  do  when  he  returns 
to  Nigeria?  ‘‘I  may  teach 
agriculture  because  of  the 
experience  I  have  already  had,  but 
I  could  probably  use  my  training 
most  valuably  in  the  production 
of  food  crops  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.” 


noon  —  Frosh  Forum  —  349 
ELWC,  4:15  p.m.  -  Take  Ten  - 
Memorial  Lounge,  10  a.m. 


Friday  March  2 


Lyceum:  Vienna  Boy’s  Choir  — 
Marriott  Center,  8  p.m.  SI. 00  - 
Gymnastics  :  U  of  U  vs  BYU  - 
Provo,  7:30  p.m.  -  Weekend 
Movie:  “Gambit”* 


Saturday,  March  3 

Student  Organ  Recital:  Scott 
Peterson  -  MRH,  8  p.m.  - 
Weekend  Movie:  “Gambit”* 


Sunday  March  4 


Ten  Stake  Fireside 


*For  Show  Times  call  375-331  1 


DISTRIBUTOR’S  CLOSEOUT 

BRAND  NEW 
1973 

ZIG-ZAG  SEWING  MACHINES 


\rm 


STRAIGHT  STITCHES 
ZIG  ZAGS,  MENDS, 

DARNS,  EMBROIDERS, 

SEWS  ON  BUTTONS, 
APPLIQUES,  MONOGRAMS, 
MAKES  BUTTONHOLES, 
OVERCASTS,  BLINDHEMS, 
5-Year  Guarantee 


Reg.  119.95 


$39 


or  5.00  month 


PROVO  ELECTRO 

1351  Riverside  Ave. 

Across  from  west  entrance  of  Deseret  Industries 
10-6  Daily 


mamma 

CHOPPING  PRICES  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 

SONY 

and 

AUDIO 

CASSETTE 
TAPES 


[SONY] 


C-120  LOW  NOISE  Reg  3.29. 

C-60  UHF  Reg.  2.49 . 

C-90  UHF  Reg.  3.79 . 

C-120  UHF  Reg.  5.39 . 


Idi'P'Oj 


Now 

2.29 

ea. 

Now 

1.69 

ea. 

Now 

2.49 

ea. 

Now 

3.39 

ea. 

,  Now 

89' 

ea. 

.Now 

1.39 

ea. 

.  Now 

1.79 

ea. 

C-60  LOW  NOISE  Reg.  1 .85 
C-90  LOW  NOISE  Reg.  2.95  . 

C-120  LOW  NOISE  Reg.  3.85 

Capital]  8  TRACK  BLANK  TAPE 

40  MIN.  Reg.  1.99 . Now 

80  MIN.  Reg.  2.39  . Now 

STOCK  UP  NOW!! 


1.29 

1.65 


78  No.  Univ.,  Provo 
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Daily  Universe 


Monday,  February  19, 


Concern  grows  at  high  water  level 


the  Colorado  River  Compact  to 
release  7  5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  in  a  10-year  period,  Smith 
said,  adding  that  in  the  first  years 
after  the  lake  started  filling  in 
1963,  releases  were  low. 


rises  and  falls,”  Gear  said  in 
interview. 

“They  like  to  see  the  la 
stable..  They  call  about  every  d 
wanting  to  know  where  the  lake 
going  or  where  it  is,”  Gear  adde 


BOULDER  CITY,  Nev.  (AP)  - 
A  cold  Utah  winter  and  fuel 
shortages  have  helped  to  push 
Lake  Mead  to  its  highest  level 
since  1964,  and  some  concession 
operators  around  the  Southern 
Nevada  oasis  don’t  like  the  new 
waterline,  an  official  says. 

The  Glen  Canyon  power  dam 
upstream  from  the  sprawling  lake 
has  been  using  more  water  than 
usual  to  generate  power,  Roy 
Gear,  supervisor  of  the  Water  and 
Land  Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 


of  Reclamation’s  Lower  Colorado 
Region  said  Wednesday. 

After  the  plant  uses  the  water, 
it  is  released  into  the  Colorado 
River  where  it  flows  into  the 
20-square  mile  lake. 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  been 
operating  at  near  peak  capacity 
for  the  past  several  months, 
officials  said. 

‘‘The  capacity  has  been 
available  at  thermal  plants,”  Gear 
said.  “But  during  December  and 
January  when  many  power  plants 


were  cut  back  due  to  a  lack  of 
fuel  oil  and  gas  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
has  been  running  pretty  much  at 
full  steam.” 

Charles  Smith,  reservoir 
supervisor  under  Gear,  said  the 
increased  power  demands  account 
for  about  eight  feet  of  the  higher 
water  level.  The  remaining  10 
feet  stems  from  releases  to  meet 
requirements  set  forth  in  an 
agreement  covering  the  use  of 
Colorado  River  water. 

Lake  Powell  is  required  under 


Gear  said  Lake  Mead  can  hold 
about  27  million  acre-feet  of 
water  and  now  is  filled  with  about 
19.2  million  acre-feet-the  highest 
level  since  1964. 


Debaters  are  winners 


The  increased  depth  can  bring 
the  water  line  up  several  hundred 
feet,  causing  headaches  for  the 
concessionaries. 


“It  causes  some  of  them  a  little 
bit  of  discomfort  because  they 
have  to  move  their  concession 
operations  in  and  out  as  the  lake 


The  BYU  Debate  Tea 
involving  an  average  of  l| 
participants  each  year,  has  bt 
invited  to  the  nationals  six  til 
in  the  past  12  years.  B 
debaters  have  won  55  trop] 
since  1968  in  local  and  natio 
competition,  including  first  pi; 
in  the  1969  National  Invitatio 
at  Loyola  in  Chicago. 


get  the  job  done 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY  23.  Insurance,  Investment 


33.  Watch  Repairing 


52.  Miscellaneous 


64.  Ride  Wanted 


•  Ads  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to 
publication. 

•  We  have  a  3  line  minimum. 

•  Deadline  tor  regular  Classified 
Ads  is  4:30  p.m.  2  days  prior 
to  publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classified  Display 
is  4:30  p.m.  4  days  prior  to 
publication. 


MATERNITY 

SPECIALISTS 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  University.  373-1379.  tfn 


35.  Miscellaneous  Services 


1.  Coverage  from  $200  fo  $500 

2.  All  money  paid  directly  to  you 

3.  Choice  of  many  programs 

4.  Baby  Covered  from  Birth. 

5.  No  Waiting  Period. 

CALL  YOUR  FULL-TIME 
MATERNITY  SPECIALIST 


TAX  RETURNS  prepared  in  your  own 
home.  Public  Accounting  and  Tax 
Service.  $5.00  and  up.  375-3469. 

2-28 


STUDENTS!  Let  Cook  Sewing  Machine 
Center  fill  your  sewing  requirements. 
Repair  service,  rentals,  new  and  used 
sewing  machines.  Visit  us  soon. 
158  So.  State  St.,  in  Orem.  10% 
discount  to  BYU  students  on  any 
purchase  with  copy  of  Daily  Uni- 
verse. 3-29 


69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 


HONDA  350  Moto-Sport,  1971 
helmet  and  extras  included.  $' 
375-9285. 


HAVING  trouble  getting  up  mornings 
to  make  those  early  classes?  Call 
Telalarm  Service  375-2838.  2-19 


SEWING  Machine  Rental.  $4.95  per 
month.  COOK  SEWING  MACHINE 
CENTER,  158  S.  State  St.,  Orem.  3-9 


71.  Trailers,  Trailer  Space 


Daily  Universe  -  rm.  538  ELWC 
Ext.  2957 


Open  8  -  4:30,  Monday-Friday 


GARY  D.  FORD 
373-8689 

Bill  Agency 


TAX  RETURNS  by  qualified  Inter-Tax 
Service  representative  in  your  home. 
"Guaranteed  Service.”  All  returns 
doubly  checked  by  ITS  expert,  and 
computer  tabulated,  returned  to  you 
for  checking  and  signing.  Call  225- 
6413  for  appointment.  3-15 


automatic  Zig-Zag  sewing  machine. 
Five  year  warranty,  buttonhole,  fancy 
stitch,  mends,  darns,  etc.  Payments 
of  $10.26  per  month.  Payments  can 
be  reduced,  trade-in  accepted.  COOK 
SEWING  MACHINE  CENTER,  158  So. 
State  St,  Orem.  3-9 


1972  12'x52’  Nashau  Mobile  hoi 
air  conditioned,  skirted.  This  ho 
is  practically  new.  Call  375-5241 


1969  Leisurehome,  12’x52\  carpet 
furn.,  air  cond.,  skirted,  Mon-A- 
Park  (pool)  2  bdrm.  225-7781. 


WHICH  IS  BEST?  Comps 


Every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect 
our  readers  from  deception,  but  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  the  Universe  does 
not  indicate  approval  by  or  sanction 
/erslty  or  th 


40.  Employment 


.  ...  .  .  mparison  _ 

lets  you  hear  samples  of  different 
scripture  recordings.  Cali  Michael 
373-3456.  3-30 


One  owner,  12'x60'  mobile  home, 
brdrm.,  iy2  bath,  carpeting,  draj 
appliances,  swamp  cooler,  and  sh 

/1BQ-71  7/1  9 


1971  12x60  mobile  home.  Perfect  c 


of  the  University  or  the  Church. 

Read  your  ad  carefully  before  placing 
it.  Due  to  mechanical  operation  it  is 
impossible  to  correct  or  change  an  ad 
until  it  has  appeared  one  time. 
Advertisers  are  expected  to  check  the 
first  insertion.  In  event  of  error,  notify 
our  Classified  Department  by  4:30  the 
first  day  ad  runs  wrong.  We  cannot 
be  responsible  for  any  errors  after  the 
first  day.  We  cannot  refund  money 
upon  cancellation  of  your  ad  from  the 
paper. 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE 

1.  Only  agent  selling  $500  with  no 
waiting  period  for  this  company  in 
the  county. 

2.  Baby  covered  from  birth. 

3.  Choice  of  7  programs. 

4.  For  your  protection,  check,  before 
you  buy.  No  agent  can  sell  all 
programs. 

DEAL  WITH  A  FULL-TIME  AGENT 


a  Fuller  Brush  representative. 
Areas  are  now  open  in  Provo  area. 
Good  commission.  Call  375-4696  for 
an  appointment.  2-20 


53.  Wanted  to  Buy  •  Misc. 


General  Foods  needs  distributors  for 
this  area.  530  East  2nd  South  373- 
1810.  3-6 


OLD  coins  wanted,  paying  cash.  Silver 
dollars,  gold  coins.  Foreign,  etc. 
Chuck  225-5887.  4-13 


72.  Trucks 


55.  Sleeping  Rooms 


57  FORD  Pickup,  snow  tires,  ra< 
heater,  runs  good.  Must  sell  bef 
mission.  375-5554. 


Slpng  Rm.  Men.  Carpets,  drps,  frig., 
tstr  oven.  Cleaned  wkly,  linen  furn., 
Prv.  ent  &  bath.  374-8209.  2-21 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 


NEW  CLASSIFIED  RATES  EFFECTIVE 


AS  OF  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  21,  1972 
Copy  deadline  Is  4:30  p.m.  2  days 
before  date  of  publication. 


Cash  Rates  -  3  line  minimum 
1  day,  3  lines  $1.50 


DAVID  R.  BARLOW 
225-7783 

Barlow  Agency 


Senior  or  graduate  student  for  library 
research  assistant.  Temporary.  Hours 
arranged  $2,25  per  hr.  Call  375- 
3970.  2-19 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


70  MAVERICK  302  2-barrell,  Cle 
Great  Condition.  26,000  Miles. 
375-2421. 


70  VW  air  cond.  excellent  shape.  $11 


SIGN  Painter  -  part  time  now,  full  time 
summer.  Must  be  experienced  in 
hand  lettering  and  lay  out.  Hallmark 
Signs  Co.  374-5054.  2-19 


REGENCY  Contract  for  sale.  Contact 
Kathy  Ensign,  375-5375,  must  sell 
before  Feb.  30th,  760  East  820 

North,  Apt.  110. 

2-21 


373-0855,  373-8( 


Must  sell  1972  Mazda  RX3,  red 
white  interior,  25  mpg,  Warra 
375-6590. 


good,  sharp  l 


a 

2  ’ 


3  days,  3  lines  $2.10 

6  days,  3  lines  $3.40 

30  days,  3  lines  .  $8.00 

Above  rates  subject  to  $1.00  service 
charge  for  credit  for  all  commercial 
accounts. 


CARS,  SR-22,  Homes,  furn.,  student 
Life,  SAVE  $$$.  Central  Utah  In¬ 
surance,  44  So.  200  East.  Call  375- 
1155.  4-12 


Reforming  "Saturday  Sunshine"  USO 
touring  and  concert  group  need  pi¬ 
anist  -  organist.  Contact  Gary  Bea¬ 
man  for  details.  224-0834  between 
5:30  -  9:00  p.m.  2-20 


VACANCIES  in  2  bedroom,  4— man  fur¬ 
nished  apts.  Utilities  included.  375- 
2355.  255  E  400  N.  2-28 


64  DODGE  383  4-bar.,  4-speed,  d 

exhaust,  good  tires,  runs  good.  $; 
or  offer.  Ph.  Gary  375-6310. 


FOR  SALE  1963  Ford  Galaxle. 


21.  Florists 


44.  Entertainment 


RENT  free  at  the  University  Villa  if 

?ou  stay  thru  April  vacancies — for 
ellows  &  girls.  4  to  an  apt.  Utilities 
Included.  373-9806 — 10-6.  2-28 


1966  VW  Bug,  good  condition,  r  - 

well,  radio.  $625.  Call  Karl  375-9!  |T 
or  Vickie  375-0677. 


1.  Special  Notices 


PETAL  PUSHERS 


GET  100%  participation  at  MIA  or 
your  party  by  sponsoring  a  Hayride. 
Call  for  appointment  now  375-2606. 


MEN:  Four  vacancies  $35.  See  at  57 
E  400  N  #2.  375-4357  or  373-0436. 

2-28 


68  Camaro,  327  engine,  4  speed  tra 
vinyl  top,  new  tires,  chrome  whe  B! 
$1500,  373-6669. 


NORWAY  LTM  reunion  -  Rexburg.  All 

groups.  KOM  SE  GAMLE  Venner  Feb. 
24-25.  Details  -  Rod.  375-0517.  2-21 


2.  Instruction,  Training 


"GREEN  SPRING  SPECIAL" 
2 Vi"  GREEN  PLANTS 
45c 


50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 


-  -  „_1,  gre_.  -  - 

Branch.  Available  Feb.  21.  Call  Linda 
at  373-8025  or  375-9468.  2-20 


9J.DUU,  0  10-0005.  *  . 

FOR  SALE  1967  Pontiac  GTO.  \  ": 


%  OFF  Feb.  Rent  girls  contract.  Beau¬ 
tiful  apt.  nicest  roommates,  close  to 
campus.  374-8777.  Laura. 2-19 


76.  Auto  Repairing  &  Service 


42  East  300  North 


24.  Jewelry 


375-5347 

2-19 


3.  Lost  &  Found 

LOST  Mach  II  calculator  Mon.  Between 

9-10 


DIAMONDS.  Wholesale.  Students  only. 
I.D.  reqd.,  3/8  Ct.  Perf.  $175.  5/8 
Ct.  ws,  $222.  For  appt.  Call  Coll. 
467-7858. 2-21 


Martin  Guild,  Guild  Gibson,  Ouation 
and  Yamaha  Guitars.  Everything  for 
the  guitarist.  Herger  Music.  158  S 
1st  W,  Provo,  UT. 3-8 


TWO  BDRM  APT  FOR  3,  4, '  5  Boys, 
Ph.  224-0037.  All  utilities  incl.  Large 
just  remodeled,  lvg  rm.  $40.  2-21 


To  all  foreign  cars  in  Provo — We  still 
the  best,  Most  experienced  shop  in  tc 
From  minor  tune-ups  to  complete  ent. 
overhaul  at  fantasticly  low  prices.  :r 
ALL  WORK  COMPLETELY  GUARANT 
AT  TUP 


1  Personals 


Guitar  music  sale,  Classical,  Folk  and 
Electric.  Save  $$$.  Herger  Music  158 
S  1st  W,  Provo. 


Riviera  -  One  girl's  contract  available. 

Great  roommates.  Call  375-5718. 

2-21 


AT  THE 
IMPORT  CENTER 
50  N.  500  W.,  Provo 
374-9447 

Call  for  Appointment. 


GOT  A  TIGHT  BUDGET?  You  need 

"Living  Poor — in  Style — at  BYU.” 
This  150  page  booklet  gives  money¬ 
saving  details  in  all  areas:  food, 
housing,  travel,  etc.  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed"!  Send  $1.50  to  Extrava¬ 
ganza,  Box  7052  University  Station, 
Provo,  Utah  84601. 3-8 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


3-6  UNIQUE  Kapa  electric  guitar,  hollow 


Highest  Quality  distinctive  Wedding 
Announcements  at  lowest  prices  & 
fast  delivery.  373-5961.  3-15 


,'apa   „  

body,  dual  pickup,  plus  Rickenbacker 
amp.  Call  Chris  w/offer.  375-7023. 

2-22 


NOW  RENTING  men  and  women  for 

remainder  of  Winter  Term.  Also 
Spring  and  Summer.  Ream  Apts. 
374-5446. 


b: 


Attend  a  special  introductory  lecture 
on  ESP,  alpha  brain  wave  function 
and  how  you  can  learn  and  enjoy 
better  control  over  health,  concen¬ 
tration,  intuition  (ESP),  productivity, 
problem  -  solving,  memory,  habits, 
drugs,  sleep  and  sports.  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  February  19  &  20.  10  a.m. 
&  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
1460  South  University,  Provo.  2-20 


Wedding  Invitations  shown  in  your 
home:  Photos,  colored  ink.  Why  pay 
more  for  less?  375-9004.  3-27 


IASS  Guitar,  excellent  condition,  with 
case.  Best  offer!  Call  Howard,  375- 
6813. 


$125  furnished  apt.  to  be  sub-let  for 
$95  April  16  -  Aug.  16.  Phone  374- 
2427.  2-22 


32,  Typing 


CONN  CORONET  intermediate  model. 
Sold  new  for  $250.  Will  sell  for 
$175.  Call  373-3011.  2-19 


PARK  PLAZA  sell  contract  - getting 

married,  available  Feb.  20,  great 
roommates  (boys)  Call  373-0158. 

2-23 


BATTERY  ready  for  winter?  Have  10: 
checked  and  serviced  at  home, 
crease  life  and  starting  power 
cold  weather.  Only  $3.75.  Neec  f. 
battery  ?  Get  one  installed  at 
plus  10%.  375-0243. 


QUALITY  car  care — Saves  you  3 
Engine  tune-ups  and  car  bun  !| 
work.  Call  Bob  at  373-7553. 


EXPERIENCED  Secretary,  electric  type¬ 
writer,  reports,  term  papers,  resumes, 
40c  per  page.  225-7561.  4-13 


FACTORY  FRESH  8-track  tape  deck  plus 
speakers  $60  off  at  $50  phone  Jack 
375-2807. 3-9 


1  BEDROOM  unfurnished.  All  utilities 

but  lights.  Couples  only.  $80.  month. 
Provo  location.  225-7823.  2-23 


78.  For  Rent  -  Miscellaneous 


OVERNIGHT  typing,  all  kinds,  electric, 

handwriting  okay.  Get  an  “A”  on 
your  paper.  Ann  225-7640.  4-13 


SI.  Sporting  Goods  for  Sale 


MARK  LOW’S  Phone  number  Is  not 

375-0372.  However,  his  answering 
service  is  still  available.  2-21 


Write  a  missionary.  To  Elder  Schnepf 

P.O.  Box  194  Caldwell,  Idaho  83605. 

2-26 


TWO  experienced  typists  will  type 

theses  -  dissertations  -  term  papers. 
Lois  374-6113— Sherrie  374-9393. 

3-26 


The~e  skis  have  never  been  mounted. 
Fisher  Alv's  for  sale.  Call  224-0437. 
Brand  New. 2-20 


FEB.  RENT  FREE  Girls  contract.  Beau¬ 

tiful  apt.  Nicest  roommates.  Close  to 
campus.  374-8777.  Laura.  2-28 


Typing  done  fast  and  accurately,  ex¬ 
perienced  secretary,  over-night  serv¬ 
ice.  35c  per  page.  375-2610.  3-8 


52.  Miscellaneous 

8 -TRACK  Stereo  tape  player  and  re- 

corder,  AM/FM  radio,  4-speed  turn¬ 
table  $197.00  or  terms.  1351  River¬ 
side  (West  side  of  Deseret  Industries) 
10-6  Daily.  2-22 


GIRLS:  Reams  contract  for  sale.  Leav- 

ing  to  student  teach.  Great  room¬ 
mates.  Call  375-4680.  2-20 


59.  Homes  for  Rent 


ALEXANDER  BROS. 

TV  RENTALS 

Black  and  White  $8.00 
Color  $18.00 

Jeff  375-6438  Mark  375-1 C 


FOR  RENT  2  bedroom;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion,  close  to  temple;  full  basement; 
Call  Bette  Ashworth  374-8025  or 
373-2552.  2-16 


RENT  a  T.V.  for  $9.00— free  insta 


18.  Dressmaking,  Tailoring 


I  made  my  wedding  dress  &  can  make 

yours.  Formals  &  school  clothes. 
Low  rates  -  fast  service.  Professional 
sewing  for  students.  Call  375-0543. 


23.  Insurance.  Investment 


SPECIAL  Student  Plans  -  Tailored  to 
your  needs  in  Maternity  -  Health 
and  Life.  New  York  Life.  Call: 
Wolfgang  Zappe  225-1630. 


MATERNITY  Insurance.  Immediate  covr 
erage.  Superior  Benefits.  Fred  Ander¬ 
son.  New  York  Life.  373-5926  or 
225-7202.  4-12 


» 
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Lobo  victory  drops  Cats  into  WAC  tie 


J;  If  I  only  had  another  arm!”  Using  both  arms  to  keep  Cougars  at  bay, 
inds  it  difficult  to  control  basketball  with  right  foot. 

.Arizona  teams  could  put 


Universe  Photo  by  Randy  Whitlock 

New  Mexico’s  Darryl  Minniefield 


^.Mexico  into  driver’s  seat 


a  r  By  THE  ASSOCIA  TED  PRESS 
'  New  Mexico’s  win  over  BYU 
ist  weekend  prompted  Arizona 
:tate  coach  Ned  Wulk  to  give  New 
dexico  the  edge  in  the  WAC  race, 
tit  leaves  New  Mexico  with  two 
orriparatively  easy  opponents  to 
j  day  at  home,”  Wulk  said. 

"[,  Arizona  State,  at  7-3,  is  just  a 
/hisker  away  from  the  lead,  and 
ould  put  New  Mexico  right  into 
ne  driver’s  seat  in  the  conference 
*§ace.  The  Sun  Devils  catch  BYU  in 
'empe  Friday  night.  BYU  also  has 
3  play  Arizona  at  Tutson  on 
aturday.  . ; ^ 

The  Sun  Devils  won  both  their 
ames  last  week,  beating 
tentenary  89-73  in  a 
ionconference  game  Monday, 
a |  hen  making  an  unbelievable 
omeback  Saturday  to  beat 
5jj  irizona  110-105.  Arizona’s  loss 
dropped  the  Wildcats  to  6-4,  still 
l  the  race,  but  fading. 

Texas-El  Paso  and  Utah  are  in 


the  cellar,  tied  with  3-8  records. 

Wulk  said  he  doesn’t  ever  recall 
being  “that  far  behind  the  coming 
back  the  way  we  did  on  the 
road.” 

Center  Ron  Kennedy,  who 
scored  33  points,  including  21  in 
the  second  half,  and  pulled  down 
1 5  rebounds,  also  got  Wulk’s 
praise. 

“I’ve  always  said  of  Kennedy 
that  we’re  great  when  he’s  great, 
but  he’s  never  really  dominated  a 
game  like  this,”  said  Wulk. 

In  other  games  last  week,  UTEP 
beat  Utah  65-54  on  Friday,  and 
Colorado  State  beat  Wyoming 
60-54  Saturday. 

This  week’s  schedule: 
Thursday -Colorado  State  at  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming  at  Texas-El 
Paso.  Friday -Wyoming  at  New 
Mexico,  Utah  at  Arizona  State. 
Saturday —Colorado  State  at 
UTEP,  Brigham  Young  at 
Arizona,  Utah  at  Arizona  State. 


Coming-out 

party 


Novel  sets  new  record 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 
ad  experiences  to  fill  the 
noughts  and  reveries  of  his 
>1*  nprisoned  protagonist. 

J  While  the  plot  thickened,  so  did 
an  Atta’s  tendons  and  in  the 
ire-dawn  hours  Saturday,  he 
died  on  a  typist  who  wrapped 
is  hands  and  took  over  at  the 
sys  while  he  dictated. 

A  steady  stream  of  onlookers 
trough  the  night  went  almost 
Jnnoticed  by  the  author  who 
I  laced  around  the  window  eating  a 
|  iariety  of  foods  courtesy  of 
•  1  eritage  Halls. 

Il  The  crucial  hours  came  between 
1 1:30  and  8  a.m.  when  the  typist 
1  Btft  and  Van  Atta,  alone,  fell 


asleep  amidst  a  pile  of  completed 
pages.  “I  think  that  accounted  for 
my  falling  short  of  the  goal,”  he 
said  of  the  lost  hours. 

As  the  Saturday  morning 
sidewalk  traffic  picked  up,  so  did 
Van  Atta  and  a  fresh  typist.  His 
continuous  flow  of  dictation  was 
interrupted  only  by  an  occasional 
sprint  around  the  block  for  fresh 
air  or  a  pause  to  talk  with  visitors. 

Finally,  when  he  was  within  one 
hour  of  the  deadline,  Van  Atta 
took  over  at  the  typewriter  to 
conclude  his  often  nostalgic, 
sometimes  gruesome  tale  of  a 
POW.  “Those  last  two  pages  took 
45  minutes,”  he  said. 


Cosmo  ’73  is  Kirk  Smith,  junior 
from  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  The 
combined  efforts  of  flag-twirler 
Marcia  Clegg  and  athletics  VP 
Randy  Smith  couldn’t  free  the 
head  Cat  from  his  furry  prison, 
but  “the  big  man”  (right  with 
head)  did  the  trick. 


By  DAVE  CLEMENS 

Universe  Asst.  News  Editor 

“We’ve  got  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  but  we’re  not  out  of  it,” 
That’s  the  way  WAC  things  look 
to  BYU  Coach  Glenn  Potter  after 
his  Cougar  basketeers  absorbed  a 
76-66  home  court  loss  to  New 
Mexico  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  loss,  only  BYU’s  fifth  of 
the  year  and  third  in  WAC  play, 
dropped  the  Cats  into  a  deadlock 
with  the  Lobos  at  8-3.  New 
Mexico,  however,  goes  home  to 
play  two  of  their  remaining  three 
while  the  Cougars  must  road  it  for 
three. 

New  Mexico  “showed  up  ready 
to  play,”  according  to  winning 
coach  Norm  Ellenberger.  “We 
took  the  game  to  ’em  and  away 
from  ’em.” 

Despite  an  unusually  vocal 
crowd  cheering  the  last  home 
games  of  the  BYU  seniors*  the 
Lobos  took  BYU’s  momentum 
away-early. 

A  sterling  stretch  by  Kresimir 
Cosic,  playing  his  last  before  Cat 
fans,  gave  the  Cats  their  biggest 
lead  early  in  the  first  half.  Cosic 
scored  on  a*  layup,  dealt  an  assist 
to  Moni  Sarkalahti,  blocked  a 
Lobo  shot  and  fed  Doug  Richards 
for  another  two,  all  within  two 
minutes.  The  Blue  then  led  8-4. 

LOBO  POISE  kept  them  in  it, 
however,  as  the  Southerners 
chewed  their  way  back  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  to  a  tie  at  28. 

After  Sarkalahti  hit  on  one  of 
two  freethrows,  New  Mexico 
came  back  with  a  vengeance. 
Three  free  throws  by  Mark  Saiers, 
one  on  a  technical  on  BYU’s  Jay 
Bunker,  and  the  ensuing  basket  by 
Wendell  Taylor  gave  the  Lobos  a 
five -point  play. 

Reserve  Taylor,  a  five-point  pre 
game  scorer,  hit  for  two  more 
buckets,  one  on  a  steal,  to  give  the 
Lobos  the  advantage. at  37-29. 


New  Mexico  stretched  it  to 
44-34  at  the  half. 

The  Lobos’  depth  told  on  the 
Cougars  throughout  the  afternoon 
as  Ellenberger  used  10  men  and 
was  still  able  to  keep  offensive 
continuity. 

Taylor  had  only  one  basket  in 
the  second  Tialf  and  still  finished 
high  man  for  New  Mexico  with 
14.  He  was  equalled  by  center 
Darryl  Minniefield.  Chester  Fuller 
and  Bernard  penetrated  BYU’s 
defense  for  10  point  apiece, 
mostly  on  close-ins. 

BYU  DID  pull  to  within  five  in 
the  second  half,  but  an  apparent 
layup  by  Richards  was  subtracted 
as  Fuller  was  whistled  for  a 
before-the-shot  foul  and  the  Cats 
never  got  that  close  again. 

“We  had  a  chance  to  come  back 
but  we  missed  the  easy  shots,” 
lamented  Potter  after  the  game. 
“They’re  a  very  good,  aggressive 
defensive  team,  but  we  just  missed 
a  lot  of  short  ones.” 

Potter  listed  injuries  to  Cosic 
(wrist,)  Ambrozich  (ankle,) 
Anderson  (gToil  pull,)  and 
Sarkalahti  (Hand  cut)  as  factors  in 
the  loss. 

“Cosic’s  arm  had  to  hurt  us,” 
said  the  BYU  mentor.  “He  didn’t 
have  the  rhythm  shooting-wise.” 
Cosic  was  not  his  usual 
dominating  self  on  opposition 
shots  either,  and  New  Mexico  was 
able  to  hit  on  layups.  The  Lobos 
shot  60  per  cent  from  the  field. 

Cosic  and  Sarkalahti  led  all 
rebounders  with  eight  apiece,  but 
.New  Mexico  outboarded  the  Cats 
for  the  second  straight  game, 
38-30.  BYU  has  lost  all  three 
games  in  which  it  has  been 
outrebounded  this  year. 

Leading  scorer  for  BYU  was 
Richards  with  20  points.  Richards 
played  the  ironman  role,  seeing  all 
but  20  seconds  of  action. 
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Public  Broadcasting 

‘You  need  money  to  be  creative’ 


By  JIM  DANGERFIELD 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


A  new  president  of  the 
broadcasting  commission, 
insufficient  funding,  and 
poorly-made  TV  antennas  have 
been  adversely  affecting 
KBYU-FM  and  TV. 

According  to  the  station 
manager  of  KBYU-TV,  Mark 
Hathaway,  the  main  problem 
concerning  the  broadcasting 
facilities  at  BYU  is  lack  of 
financial  support. 

“The  single  most  difficult 
problem  is  the  lack  of  funds  in 
terms  of  doing  what  we  want  to 
do,  not  just  for-  the  facilities  but 
to  pay  for  top  quality  talent,” 
said  Hathaway. 


Confucius  say: 

He  who  miss  Ten 
Stake  Gold  and  Green 
miss  biggest  dance 
of  year. 


Like  spend  evening 
in  Chinese  garden? 
Come  to  Oriental 
Dance  in 
Cannon  Center. 


Or  choose  from  eight 
other  very  beau-ti-ful 
places  around  world. 


Twenty-fourth  day 
February,  8:30 
in  evening. 


(Confucius  also  say: 
Very  foolish  is  young 
man  who  pass  up 
free  dance!) 


programming  and  decision  making 
for  the  PBS. 

Commenting  on  the 
controversy,  Hathaway  said 
Loomis  has  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  Act  in 
disseminating  funds. 

According  to  a  Jan.  1,  1973 
Newsweek  article,  Loomis’  first 
attack  was  on  network  current 
affairs  programs,  also  trying  to 
alter  the  relationship  between  the 
CPB  and  PBS.  CPB  is  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  funnel  federal  funds 
through  CPB  offices  before  it  goes 
to  public  TV  to  act  as  a  buffer  to 
give  CPB  a  part  in  the  selection  of 
PBS’s  program  material. 


appropriate  and  we  schedule  them 
around  our  programing.  We  have 
very  few  live  network  shows.” 

White  continued  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  scheduling 
difference  by  stating  that  if 
KBYU  were  to  show  the  network 
programs  live  there  would  be  a 
conflict  with  KUED.  KBYU  is 
trying  for  a  different  or 
“peculiar”  audience  in  their 
programming,  he  added. 


from  the  big  commercial  stations 
who  have  been  cut-off.” 


As  another  way  of  funding, 
KBYU  rents  out  its  color  unit  to 
visiting  network  productions. 


OTHER  STATIONS  are  also 
feeling  the  pinch. 

“You  can’t  put  on  a  good 
program  without  money,”  said 
Byron  Openshaw,  the  station 
manager  of  KUED,  channel  seven. 
“Creativity  alone  won’t  carry  it. 
You  need  money  to  be  creative  in 
broadcasting.” 

Since  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  under  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  Commission 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  has 
been  the  dispenser  of 
governmental  funds  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS) 
throughout  the  nation  under  the 
guidelines  set  down  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  effects  and 
direction  of  PBS. 

With  the  recent  presidential 
appointment  of  Henry  W.  Loomis 
to  the  presiding  slot  in  the  CPB,  a 
stir  of  controversy  has  begun  to 
ruffle  the  feathers  of  a  few  PBS 
heads. 


QUOTING  PBS  PRESIDENT 

Hartford  N.  Gunn,  Jr.,  Newsweek 
wrote,  “When  you  have  all  the 
power  in  the  CPB’s  hands,  all  the 
necessary  conditions  are  present 
for  the  corporation  to  become  a 
propaganda  agency.” 

The -article  also  explained  that 
the  national  PBS  ratings  are 
dropping  because  no  new 
productions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  network  programming.  The 
PBS  blames  Washington  because 
of  programming  cutbacks  initiated 
by  President  Richard  Nixon’s  veto 
of  a  $155  million,  two-year 
finance  bill  earlier  last  year. 


“NOTHING  HAS  BEEN 

announced  as  of  yet,”  said 
Openshaw.  “It  is  mostly  just  talk 
with  no  effect  yet  but  the 
problem  is  what  might  happen.” 

Openshaw  forsees  the  CPB 
taking  a  more  active  part  in 


KUED  IS  GOING  TO  be, 
affected  more  by  the  lack  of  new 
programming  than  KBYU 
because,  as  KBYU  production 
manager  Joe  E.  White  explained 
it,  “The  big  difference  between 
channel  1 1  and  channel  seven  is 
the  fact  the  KUED  is  based  almost 
exclusively  around  the  network 
while  it  is  just  the  opposite  with 
KBYU. 

“We  just  choose  the  network 
programs  that  we  think  are 


KBYU  IS  MAINLY  interested 
in  attracting  the  Church-oriented 
viewers  because  as  White  said, 
“We  are  identified  with  the 
Church.” 

With  the  pinch  of  the  CPB’s  belt 
tightening,  there  is  relief 
according  to  Hathaway.  Funds  are 
also  available  from  grants,  dolej, 
donations,  auctions  and 
allocations  if  the  national 
organization  won’t  fund. 

Since  KBYU-FM  and  TV  are 
licensed  to  BYU  and  indirectly  to 
the  Church,  the  station  gets  much 
of  its  financial  support  from  the 
Church  but  Hathaway  said,  “We 
don’t  get  as  much  from  the 
Church  as  we  would  like  to  get.” 

When  a  company  or 
organization  makes  a  contribution 
to  a  PBS  station,  it  is  a  CPB  rule 
that  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  program,  sponsored 
credit  must  be  given  to  the 
contributor  despite  the 
non-commercial  ruling  of  the 
commission. 


In  order  to  attract  new 
contributors,  the  station  needs 
greater  listening  audiences.  For 
this  reason  KBYU  has  developed  a 
trade  system  with  the  Daily 
Universe. 


“Both  the  Universe  and  KBYU 
get  the  benefits  from  the  trade,” 
Hathaway  explained.  “We  give 
credit  to  the  Universe  for  stories 
and  the  Universe  gives  us 
promotional  advertisements.” 


THE  SEMI-LEGAL  auction  is 
“when  the  FCC  turns  its  back  for 
two  or  three  weeks  while  the 
public  stations  sell  goods  once  a 
year  to  raise  funds,”  Hathaway 
explained.  “I  think  frankly  that 
very  soon  no  businesses  will  be 
doing  that  because  of  pressure 


AN  INVITATION  TO: 

INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL 


MARCH  18-31 


IF  YOUR  CLUB  OR  GROUP  HAS  A 
FOREIGN  FLAVOR,  CONTACT: 


C.  D.  ROODE 


375-5651 


BYARD  M.  WOOD 


375-2306 


16  sale 


The  BYU  Bookstore  is  having  a  one  cent  sale.  Each  de¬ 
partment  will  feature  special  items  which  when  you  buy  one 
you  get  the  second  one  for  just  one  cent  more.  This  sale  will 
go  as  long  as  the  merchandise  lasts,  so  come  in  today  and 
check  each  department  for  these  special  items.  At  one  cent 
you  can't  lose! 


«■■■ 


onday,  February  19,  1973 


oy’s  Club 
uction  held 


n  Saturday 

ir 

,  he  Boy’s  Club  of  Utah  County 
^  11  auction  merchandise 
)  ntributed  by  local  Provo 
rchants  Saturday  at  9  a.m.  in 
:  West  Annex  of  the  BYU 
C  ith  Fieldhouse.  The  sale  will 
itinue  until  “all  of  the  goodies 
gone,”  according  to  Alan 
ibinson,  executive  director  of 
: Boy’s  Club. 

everything  from  a  ‘71  Ford 
i  kup  to  a  gift  certificate  for  a 
za  Hut  pizza  will  be  auctioned 
by  Ken  Young  with  the 
iceeds  going  to  the  Boy’s  Club. 
According  to  Errol  Burns, 
sident  of  the  organization,  all 
ntributions,  whether  cash  or 
rchandise  are  tax  deductible, 
’he  goal,”  he  added,  “is 
,  000.” 


I 


i.S  a  non-profit  organization, 

I  purpose  of  the  Club  is  not  to 
ppete  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
er  similar  organizations,  but  to 
blude  the  boys  who  are 
mehow  left  out  of  other 
grams  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
elonging.”  The  Club  has  an 
en  door  policy  after  school  and 
:  Saturday,  said  Robinson,  and 
.  mbership  fees  are  $1  per  year. 
The  idea  is  to  get  them  down 
re  and  put  some  of  their 
strations  to  work,”  commented 
binson. 

fheir  frustrations  can  be  taken 
i  c  on  pool,  ping  pong,  basketball 
.  i  crafts,  he  said.  Weekly, 
■ruction  is  given  on  fencing  and 
mming,  he  added. 

Profits  from  the  auction  will  go 
vards  remodeling,  expanding 
l  better  facilitate  a  frame  house 
ated  at  800  N.  and  256  E.  in 
er  to  accommodate  over  100 
mbers. 

my  one  wishing  to  donate 
rchandise  towards  the  auction 
nvited  to  call  Alan  Robinson  at 
i  Boys’  Club,  374-8242. 


Statues  have  sweethearts  too. 
A  secret  admirer  gave  this  one 
its  own  valentine.  Located  in 
the  HFAC,  the  image  of 
Massasoit  the  Indian  spent  a 
belated  Valentine’s  day 
adorned  with  a  pink  heart. 


Kellogg  ecologist 
will  speak  Tuesday 

,  Dr.  Kenneth  Cummins  of  the 
Kellogg  Biological  Lab  at 
Michigan  State  University  will 
speak  Feb.  20  at  3  p.m.  in  room 
455,  MARB. 

Dr.  Cummins  graduated  from 
Lawrence  College  in  1955.  He 
received  a  doctorate  in  zoology 
from  Michigan  State  University  in 
1961.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America  and 
the  American  Society  of 
Limnology  and  Oceanography. 
His  studies  have  emphasized 
stream  ecology. 

The  speech  is  sponsored  by  the 
Academics  Office. 
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Ogden’s  Utah  Industrial  School 


New  directions  in  correction 


Ogden  (AP)— New  directions  in 
juvenile  correction  and  education 
have  become  the  trademark  of  the 
Utah  Industrial  School. 

A  youth  corrective  institution  is 
usually  equated  with  the  term 
“reform  school,”  conjuring  images 
of  such  things  as  a  Devil’s  Island 
for  juveniles. 

The  state  school  has  developed 
a  complex  interlocking  program 
of  educational  rehabilitation, 
vocational  training  and  intensive 
behavior  modification. 

This  is  accomplished  in  an 

Scholarships 
go  to  students 

Three  BYU  graduate  students 
majoring  in  zoology  received  the 
$250  Elden  Beck  scholarships 
recently. 

Jack  T.  Reed,  in  medical 
entimology,  Bruce  C.  Stone  in 
invertebrate  zoology,  and  Robert 
C.  Whitmore,  in  crinthology  were 
chosen  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  Zoology  Department 
chairman,  graduate  dean  and  one 
additional  faculty  member  each  to 
receive  $250. 

The  department  chairman  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Murphy  said,  “We  felt 
these  three  students  were  equally 
deserving  of  the  scholarship.” 

The  Beck  scholarship  is  awarded 
yearly  to  one  or  more  graduate 
students  in  the  ecology  or  natural 
history  phases  of  zoology.  It  was 
donated  by  the  family  of  the'  late 
Elden  Beck,  a  former  BYU 
zoology  professor. 


academic  atmosphere  where  only 
“maximum  security”  students  are 
under  strict  supervision. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
campus  is  not  guarded  or 
completely  fenced  in,  escapes 
have  been  minimal  during  the  past 
year,  school  officials  say. 

“We  believe  we  can  bring  about 
a  more  positive  change  in  behavior 
and  increase  academic 
achievement  by  providing  a  school 
rather  than  a  penal  environment,” 
said  Supt.  Claud  H.  Pratt. 

“Our  open  campus  approach 
allows  students  a  great  deal  of 
choice  while  avoiding  the  strained 
relationships  between  students 
and  staff  that  develop  in  a 
penal-type  program,”  he  added. 

Pratt  has  headed  the  state 
school  for  more  than  two  decades 
and  has  been  the  prime  force  in 
establishing  its  “new  directions.” 

He  opposes  the  theory  that  the 
school  is  for  “bad  kids”  and  steers 
it  on  the  premise  that  students 
need  academic  and  behavioral 
assistance. 

“We  place  a  high  priority  on 
remediation  of  academic  skills  and 
job  training,”  Pratt  said. 

“Our  goal  is  to  help  students 
learn  to  succeed  academically  so 
they  can  overcome  inferior 
feelings  about  school  and  self ;  this 
is  important  if  they  are  to  be 
successful  when  they  return  to 
society.” 

Statistics  have  shown  that 
academically  successful  releases 
rarely  return  as  “repeaters”  unless 


other  major  behavioral  problems 
are  involved. 

The  hub  of  the  school’s 
program  is  an  innovative 
educational  approach  featuring  a 
12-hour  academic  day— 7:45  a.m. 
till  7:30  p.m. 

The  school’s  200  students  take 
solid  academic  courses  until  4 
p.m.  and  elective  enrichment 
courses  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 
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Abortion  questions 
still  open 


say 


tome 


By  GEORGE  W.  CORNELL 

AP  Religion  Writer 


From  left  to  right,  Dr.  Frank  Santiago  and 
students  going  on  Project  Mexico,  Lyle  Omanson, 

Via  ‘Project  Mexico’ 


Lexie  Thomas  and  Vem  McEldery  study 
itinerary. 


the 


Teaching  in  Mexico  now  open 


Everybody's 
talking  about  pollution. 
Woodsy  Owl  has  a  way 
for  you  to  stop  it. 


KE6AL  NOTES 

UNDERSTAND  PLAYS,  NOVELS  AND 
POEMS  EASTER  WITH  OUR  NOTES 
We’re  new  and  we’re  the  biggest! 
Thousands  of  topics  reviewed  for.  quick¬ 
er  understanding.  Our  subjects  include 
not  only  English,  but  Anthropology,  Art, 
Black  Studies,  Ecology,  Economics,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  History,  Law,  Music,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Religion,  Science,  Sociology  and  Urban 
Problems.  Send  S2  for  your  catalog  of 
topics  available. 

RE6AL  NOTES 
31(0  "O’’  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20007 
Telephone:  202-333-0201 


Project  Mexico,  a  program  of 
learning,  sharing,  serving  and 
teaching  sponsored  by  BYU 
Travel  Studies,  will  be  accepting 
applications  for  April  24, 
according  to  general  director  Dr. 
Frank  Santiago. 

“The  concept  of  Project  Mexico 
is  applied  knowledge,  on  the  spot, 
with  a  chance  to  teach  those 
principles  just  learned,”  said  Dr. 
Santiago.  “It’s  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  qualified  students 
to  teach,  share,  serve  and  learn. 

“The  students,  in  turn,  have  the 
privilege  of  dealing  on  a  very 
personal  basis  with  the  people, 
improving  language  skills, 
understanding  vast,  fascinating 
culture  and  gaining  immeasurably 
from  sharing,”  he  said. 

Participants  may  earn  up  to 
eight  hours  of  course  credit  while 
participating  and  may  select  from 
a  variety  of  classes  in  Family 
Economics  and  Home 
Management,  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition,  Industrial  Education, 


Spanish  and  Latin  American 
Studies. 

Leaving  on  April-  24,  the 
students  and  faculty  will  spend 
the  initial  three  weeks  in  Mexico 
City  touring  and  studying  at  the 
University  of  Ibero- Americana. 

The  remaining  five  weeks  will 
be  spent  in  Puebla,  headquarters 
for  the  service  programs  the 
students  will  be  participating  in. 


Despite  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  removing  legal 
restrictions  on  early  abortions,  the 
question  of  their  morality  still 
remains  dynamite  in  American 
religious  convictions. 

It  is  not  simply  a  difference 
between  religious  groups,  but  runs 
explosively  through  all  of  them, 
Protestant,  Jewish  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  official  position  of  many 
Protestant  denominations,  along 
with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  strongly  antiabortion, 
despite  exceptions  of  some 
theologians  in  both  groups  and 
some  Protestant  bodies. 

Eastern  Orthodox  churches  and 
orthodox  Judaism  also  sharply 
oppose  abortion,  while  reform 
and  conservation  Judiasm  have 
favored  easing  laws  against  it. 

So  sharp  and  sensitive  are  the 
differences  over  the  matter  that  a 
cooperative  organization  of  most 
major  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
bodies,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  has  been  unable— in 
four  years  of  trying-to  formulate 
a  modern  stand  on  it. 

Religious  leaders  have  also  said 
the  court  decision,  although 
striking  out  legal  barriers  to 


abortions  i  the  first  th 
months,  dc-s  not  resolve 
religious-ethict.i  issue . 

This  simply  is  left  up  to 
individuals. 

“One  trusts  in  the  decency 
good  sense  of  the  Ameri 
people  not  to  let  an  illogical  cc 
decision  dictate  to  th*o 
on  .  .  .  morality  and  human  Ik 
said  John  Cardinal  Krol,  presic  j» 
of  the  National  Conferencef*- 
Catholic  Bishops. 


Language  exemptioi 


in  Navajo,  Japanestli 


Returned  Missionaries  who  v  n 
to  apply  language  credit  filf 
their  missions  are  offered  langa  || 
exemption  tests  by 
departments. 

A  Navajo  language  test  §1 
given  Feb.  23  from  6-8:30  p.m 
200  JSB  and  is  not  open 
Navajos.  Further  information  | 
be  obtained  in  239  MCKB. 

The  Japanese  Langu; 
Department  is  offering  a  test 
Saturday  at  10  a.m.  in  328  MC 
for  those  applicants  who  are  n 
enrolled  in  or  who  have  alrei 
completed  Japanese  201  or  3 


project 
Ins 


April  24 -June  21 
$549 


Spend  oighl 
unforgettable 
weeks  down  Mexico  way  on  a 
unique  study/service  program. 
Combine  courses  in  language, 
history  and  religion  with  genuine 
service  opportunities  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  industrial  education,  home 
management  and  nutrition. 

Come  to  an  informative  pre¬ 
view  of  Project  Mexico  ’73  on 
Tuesday,  February  20,  at  11:10 
a.m.  or  12:10  p.m.  in  321 ELWC. 


BYU  Travel  Study 

202  HRCB 

Ext.  3946  . 


A... 

civilian 

nilofs 

license 

for  a  few  good  college  men. 
We  pay. 


Learn  to  fly  while  you’re  still  in  college.  The  Marines 
will  pay  the  bill—  about  $900  worth  of  lessons—  for 
qualified  members  of  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class. 

You’ll  also  be,  earning  a  Marine  officers  commis¬ 
sion  through  PLC  summer  training  at  Quantico, 

Virginia.  And  after  graduation,  you  may  be  one  of  the 
few  good  men  who  go  on  to  Marine  pilot  or  flight 
officer  training.  Get  the  details  from  the  Marine  officer 
who  visits  your  campus. 

looking  for  a  few  good  men. 


pic 


MARINE  OFFICER  SELECTION  TEAM 

RECEPTION  CENTER,  EIWC  -  9:30-2:30  p.m. 

See  us  the  20-21-22  February  1973 
Call  collect  for  appointment,  524-4086  S.L.C. 


. 


day,  February  19,  1973 


m 

at 
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Early 

bird 


least  some  students  are  picking 
_j  I  their  early  registration  forms 
q  summer  term  after  low 
louts  were  reported  last  week, 
rms  may  be  picked  up  in 
liege  Advisement  Centers  as 
fed:  Bio.  &  Ag.  Sciences,  392 


Universe  photo  by  Robert  Martin 

WIDB;  Business,  49  JKB; 
Education,  Young  House; 
Engineering  Science  &  Tech.,  240 
B-34;  Family  Living,  1201  SFLC; 
Fine  Arts  &  Comm.,  D444  HFAC; 
General  Studies,  150  BRMB; 
Humanities,  A 144  JKB;  Nursing, 
2240  SFLC;  Physical  Education, 
212  RPE;  Physical  &  Math 
Sciences,  271  ESC;  and  Social 
Sciences,  463  MSRB. 


Election  forms  due  now 


tudents  planning  to  run  in  the 
coming  ASBYU  elections 
luld  pick  up  their  application 
-ms  at  the  fourth  floor 
option  desk,  ELWC. 


PPLIC ATIONS  should  be 
ied  out  and  returned  to  the 
i  rth  floor  receptions  no  later 


than  Feb.  23,  said  Rick  Huchel, 
elections  chairman. 

Huchel  also  said  tentative  plans 
call  for  a  nominating  meeting  to 
begin  at  5:30  p.m.  in  321  ELWC 
on  Feb.  23.  Candidates  should 
bring  two  people  to  the  meeting 
with  them,  one  to  nominate  them 
and  one  to  second  them,  Huchel 
added. 


WASHINGTON 

BIRTHDAY 

SALE 


Samsonite  Folding 
Chairs 

ra 

■  4  Chairs 


OFFICE  CHAIRS 
LOVE  SEATS 
COUCHES 


for 

$1895 


30  TO  70% 
OFF 


—  Special  Treat  — 
Birthday  Pies 


Selected  Gift  Wrap 
and  Stationery 


2/22° 

Small  Hostess 


Cherry  Pies 


'  Gift  Wrap  79c  pkg 
‘  Stationery  50%  off 


JTAH  U  OFFICE  SUPPLY 


373-2430 


SIXTY-  NINE  EAST  CENTER 
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For  10-stake  ball 


Ticket  distribution  to  start 


Distribution  of  free  tickets  to 
the  upcoming  10-stake  Gold  and 
Green  Ball,  “It’s  a  Small  World,” 
is  scheduled  to  take  place 
tomorrow  and  Wednesday  in  the 
ELWC  Reception  Center. 

ACCORDING  TO  dance 
chairman  Steven  Davis,  tickets  for 
the  Feb.  24  ball  may  be  picked  up 
tomorrow  and  Wednesday 
between  9  and  1 1  a.m.  and  1  and 
4  p.m.  Latecomers  may  pick  up 
tickets  from  6  to  9  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  only. 

Tickets  will  be  available  for  all 
of  the  following  nine  locations: 
ELWC  Ballroom,  International 
(soft  rock);  Skyroom,  Israeli 
(conventional);  Courthouse, 
Colonial  (soft  rock);  Morris 
Center,  European  (conventional); 
Cannon  Center,  Oriental  (soft 
rock);  East  Gym,  1920’s  (soft 
rock);  134  RB,  Mexican  (soft 
rock);  Sharon  East  Stake  Center, 


A  BYU  graduate,  Dr.  Gilbert  L. 
Geis,  who  has  served  on  the 
President’s  Crime  Commission  will 
speak  at  10  a.m.  today  in  347 
ELWC. 

Psychology  lecture 

An  address  on  the  topic  of 
“Conformity  and  Nonconformity: 
On. ‘doing  your  own  thing’,”  will 
be  given  Tuesday  at  3  p.m.  321 
ELWC. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
the  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
L.  Higbee,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology. 

Ecology  speaker 

Dr.  Kenneth  Cummins, 
professor  of  the  Kellogg  Biological 


Hawaiian  (conventional);  SFLC 
Stepdown  Area,  Scottish 
(conventional). 

According  to  Davis,  an  equal 
amount  of  tickets  for  each 
location  will  be  distributed  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  He 
emphasized  that  tickets  to  the 
dance  are  free  but  persons 
attending  the  dance  must  hold 
tickets  for  a  particular  location. 
Each  ticket  has  a  refreshment 
stub,  Davis  added. 

Anyone  missing  the 
Tuesday -Wednesday  distribution 
may  obtain  tickets  at  the  ASBYU 
Finance  Office  on  the  fourth 
floor,  ELWC,  Davis  said. 

Tickets  may  be  picked  up  by 
anyone  presenting  a  BYU  activity 
card  or  assigned  statement  from  a 
branch  president  signifying  that  a 
non-student  is  a  member  of  a 
BYU  branch. 

In  addition  to  tickets 
distributed  to  the  student  body, 


Lab  at  Michigan  State  University 
will  speak  Tuesday  at  3  p.m.  in 
455  MARB. 

Dr.  Cummins  is  a  specialist  in 
stream  ecology.  He  is  sponsored 
by  the  ASBYU  Academics  Office. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America. 

God,  Philosophy 

_Dr.  Louis  Midgley,  professor  of 
political  science,  will  discuss  “God 
and  Political  Philosophy” 
Wednesday  as  part  of  the  Market 
Place  lecture  series. 

Sponsored  by  the  Philosophy 
Dept.,  Dr.  Midgley  will  speak  at 
4:10  p.m.  in  184  JKB.  His  talk 
will  center  on  the  idea  that 
through  time,  most  of  political 
philosophy  is  obsessed  with  God 
and  theology. 


600  special  invitations  are  being 
sent  to  General  Authorities  of  the 
Church,  YMMIA  and  YWMIA 
General  Board  members,  Regional 
Representative  Lamont  Richards, 
BYU  stake  and  branch 
presidencies,  and  university  and 
student  body  officers. 

Dance  photographs  will  be 
taken  by  Massey  Photo  Studio  in 
the  ELWC  Orange  Lounge  on  the 
night  of  the  dance  from  8:30  to 
11:30.  Cost  $2  per  couple  for 
two  five-by -seven  colored  prints. 


Study  in 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 

Fully  accredited,  20-year  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  ARIZONA  Guadalajara 
Summer  School  offers  July  2-August 
11,  anthropology,  art,  education, 
folklore,  geography,  history,  gov¬ 
ernment,  language  and  literature. 
Tuition  $165;  board  and  room  $211. 
Write:  International  Programs,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson  85721. 


NOW! 


Charters 
Salt  Lake  City 
to  Europe 


Non-stop 

Mid-summer 

departures 

s279. 

Round  Trip 

Full  details  on  this  newly 
government-approved 
charter  program  upon 
request  from  Murdock 
Travel.  Fly  in  Trans  In¬ 
ternational  Airway’s 
brand  new  DC  1 0  luxury 
jumbo  jet.  No  group 
membership  necessary. 
Act  soon!  Early  reser¬ 
vation  required.  Phone 
or  mail  coupon  today. 

This  fare  subject  to  possible 
increase  of  no  more  than  20 
percent  ($334.80)  based  on 
total  number  of  seats  sold. 
Exclusive  agent  for  United 
Charters,  Inc. 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL 

14  S.  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101 
(801)  521-7850 

Please  send  me  your 
Charter  Brochure. 

Name  _ _ 

Address _ 

City  - - ! - : - - 


N  FIRST^IIM  VALUE  PAYS  i 


AK6K-180  Reg. 69.00  . Now  48.88 

AK6K-150  Reg. 39.95  . Now  24.99 

AK6K-100  Reg.  29.95  . Now  17.99 

PIONEER  SE-L20  Reg.  29.95  ..Now  22.95 

BELL  and  HOWELL 
GREAT  PHONE 
REG.  24.95  . Now 

WE  WERE  SORRY  WHEN  SOME  OF  YOU  WERE 
TURNED  AWAY  BECAUSE  OF  OUR  LIMITED 
STOCK.  WE  RE  LOADED  NOW  AND  READY  FOR 
A  BIG  RUSH. 


1695 


78N.UNIV.AVE.,  PROVO 


INC. 


Phone  373-1263 


The  Rostrum 


Crime  prof 


Universe  Photo  by  Mark  Philbrick 


a.  „  374-1211  Ext.  2957 

Unitae 
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US.  CHARGED 

SAIGON  (AP)  -  The  United  States 
'armally  charged  the  Viet  Cong  Sunday 
with  shooting  down  an  American 
helicopter  on  a  peacekeeping  mission. 
The  craft  was  downed  Friday  north  of 
Saigon  and  its  five  crewmen  were 
wounded. 

MORE  RETURN 

CLARK  AIR  BASE,  Philippines  (AP)  - 
Twenty  happy  servicemen  flew  into  Clark 
Field  from  North  Vietnamese  prisons  on 
Sunday.  They  were  the  healthiest  looking 
prisoners  to  return  so  far. 

COSTELLO  DIES 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  -  Frank  Costello,  a 
racketeer  the  government  couldn’t  deport 
and  the  mob  didn’t  kill,  died  Sunday 
after  nine  years  of  seemingly  respectable 
obscurity.  He  was  82. 


NEW  VICTIMS 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Calif.  (AP)  -  ‘There’s 
blood  all  over  the  place,”  said  a  Santa 
Cruz  police  officer  after  the  discovery  of 
four  more  murder  victims  in  this  one-time 
Fishing  village  on  California’s  northern 
coast. 

The  bodies  of  four  young  men  were 
found  Saturday  in  a  crude  shack  near 
Felton,  a  small  community  about  six 
miles  north  of  here.  The  latest  killings 
brought  to  13  the  number  of  murder 
victims  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area  in 
the  past  six  weeks. 

STUDENT  CRITICAL 

A  BYU  student  who  was  injured  in  a 
motorcycle  accident  Thursday  in  Provo 
was  reported  in  critical  condition  by  Salt 
Lake  LDS  Hospital  officials  this  morning. 

Allan  Cleve  Mayo  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
whose  Provo  address  is  390  W.  300 
South,  suffered  head  injuries  when  his 
motorcycle  and  a  truck  collided  at  1600 
W.  Center  St.,  according  to  Provo  police. 


Fastest  novel  sees 
POW  in  Argentina 


By  DARYL  GIBSON 

Universe  Asst.  News  Editor 

A  BYU  author  put  Provo  on  the  map 
last  weekend  when  he  composed  the 
world’s  fastest  recorded  novel— 230  pages 
ih  30  hours— while  housed  in  a  downtown 
display  window. 

Dale  Van  Atta  Daily  Universe  managing 
editor,  pulled  off  the  unlikely  feat  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  coffers  of  the 
Student  Development  Fund  for  the 
Library  addition.  A  handful  of  downtown 
merchants  pledged  cash  for  each  page 
Van  Atta  churned  out  between  Friday  at 
4  p.m.  and  Saturday  at  10  p.m. 


IT  WAS  A  grueling  30  hours  for  the 
Senior  from  New  York  who  fell  just  25 
pages  short  of  his  255-page  goal.  He  shot 
for  a  previous  record  set  by  two  Daily 
Universe  editors  in  1967  who  sat  in  the 
same  window  at  Clark’s  Department 
Store  and  together  produced  254  pages  in 
60  hours,  alternately  sleeping  and  typing. 

“I  decided  to  cut  their  time  in  half  and 
still  produce  more  pages,”  explained  Van 
Atta.  His  projected  goal  worked  out  to 
8.3  pages  per  hour.  His  record  will  now 
be  submitted  for  publication  in'  the 
Guiness  Book  of  World  Records,  a  yearly 


publication  which  chronicles  the  glob< 
superlative  oddities. 

For  the  Library,  the  novel  will  me; 
over  $1*200  to  add  to  the  needed  stude 
contribution  of  $1  million.  The  large 
single  pledge  came  from  HERITAC 
Halls— $  1 ,000.  Heaps  of  Pizza  promis ,,, 
$  1  per  page  while  Provo  Floral  ai  |l 
Massey’s  Studio  each  chipped  in  $2 
Clark’s,  which  provided  the  Universi 
Avenue  set  for  Van  Atta’s  stint,  has  n 
yet  disclosed  the  amount  of  its  pledge. 

The  plot  for  the  novel  came  was  dra\ 
from  out  of  a  hat  at  4  p.m.  on  Frida  , 
The  suggestion,  submitted  by  stude  ti 
Bruce  Stratford,  centered  around  £  K 
plight  of  a  POW.  Van  Atta  spent  an  init ' 
few  minutes  outlining  the  story,  and  th 
began  to  type  while  a  curious  crov 
bunched  around  his  glass  casing. 

As  each  page  was  finished,  assistar 
mounted  them  in  the  window  and  it  so- 
became  apparent  that  his  character  w  - 
no  ordinary  POW  but  a  mercenaj 
captured  during  a  domestic  dispute 
Argentina. 

“I  didn’t  know  enough  about  Vietne  J 
and  POW’s  so  I  chose  Argentina,’.’  V  il 
Atta  explained  between  pages.  “I  doi 
know  much  about  Argentina  either  b  s 
then  neither  does  anyone  else,” 
grinned. 

Van  Atta  drew  heavily  on  elements 
his  own  biography  using  actual  charach  a 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Week  of  eggs,  rockets 


Engineers 

Assignment:  Take  an  egg,  mount  it  in  a 
small  rocket,  fly  it  200  feet  down  range, 
hit  a  six -foot-diameter  target,  and  retrieve 
the  egg  intact. 

That’s  the  challenge  facing  student 
engineers  at  BYU  as  they  sponsor  campus 
competition  during  National  Engineering 
Week  Feb.  19-24. 

BYU  is  being  honored  this  year  as  host 
for  the  statewide  Engineering  Week 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  Utah  Engineers 
Council.  Guest  speaker  Thomas  M. 
Fisher,  a  General  Motors  executive 
engineer  in  charge  of  environmental 
activities,  will  discuss  “A  Better 
Environment  Through  Technology.” 

The  banquet  will  be  Friday  at  7  p.m.  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center,  according  to  Dr. 
Hames  H.  Polve,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  state  chairman  for 


to  compete 

Engineering  Week.  The  public  is  invitt  n 
but  since  limited  seating  is  availab  a- 
reservations  must.be  made  early,  he  sa  £ 

The  egg-launching  competition  is  ju  i\ 
one  of  the  events  scheduled  at  BY' 
Students  will  vie  with  each  other  to  s 
who  can  build  the  best  electromagnet  ai 
the  lightest  but  strongest  bridge.  In  yea 
past,  students  have  built  bridges  weighii  T: 
only  a  few  ounces  but  capable  of  holdii 
more  than  1,000  pounds,  Dr.  Polve  sai 
These  events  will  be  Wednesday.  A  slii  t 
rule  contest  is  scheduled  for  Thursday.  ^ 

Engineering  displays  will  be  set 
throughout  the  week  in  the  Fletcf  f. 
Engineering  Laboratory  Bldg,  and  t  ^ 
Wilkinson  Center,  and  guided  tours  w 
be  conducted  through  BYU’s  neai  i 
completed  engineering  building. 


Astro-geophysics  expert 
presents  forum  address 

An  authority  in  atmospheric,  space,  and  astronomical  science  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  forum  assembly  Tuesday,  at  10  a. m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

He  is  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts,  professor  of  astro-geophysics  at  University  of 
Colorado  and  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University  Corporation 
for  Atmospheric  Research. 

Dr.  Roberts,  who  holds  the  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University  an  honorary 
doctorates  from  eight  other  institutions,  established  the  Climas,  Colo.,  solar 
cornoagraph  station  of  Harvard  College  Observatory  in  July  1940,  and  in  1946  was 
named  director  of  the  High  Altitude  Observatory,  a  private  research  organization  i 
associated  with  Harvard  and  University  of  Colorado. 

He  became  the  first  director  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  at 
its  creation  in  1960  and  Is  now  chief  executive  officer  of  the  managing  corporation, 
which  included  31  member  universities. 

He  has  served  as  director  of  World  Data  Center  A  for  Solar  Activity,  member  of 
the  Solar  Physics  Subcommittee  of  NASA,  editorial  adviser  of  the  “Journal  of 
Planetary  Space  Science,”  “Journal  of  Geophysical  Research,”  and  “Science,” 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  Weather  Control  Commission,  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  and  in  positions  of  numerous 
other  professional  organizations. 


■ 


